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FOREWORD 

Many  years  ago  the  author,  during  his  boyhood 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  often  spent  pleasant 
hours  with  an  aged  and  yet  active  relative,  and 
heard  from  his  lips  stories  of  the  old  troublous 
times  in  Ulster.  On  his  recollection  of  these  he 
has  based  some  of  the  Lays  in  this  volume ;  but 
the  principal  facts  rest  on  local  records,  and  some 
on  the  authority  of  histories,  ancient  and  modern, 
including  Lord  Macaulay’s  descriptions  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Killin’s  researches.  The  aged  relative 
alluded  to  had  been  born  in  a.d.  1760,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  he  may  have  gathered  his  tales 
from  those  who  had  heard  them  related  by  the 
survivors  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  or  from  an 
ancestor’s  manuscript  referred  to  in  Stuart’s 
‘  History  of  Armagh  ’;  his  reminiscences  will  be 
found  principally  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  eighth  Lays. 

The  Episodes  in  prose  are  brief  historic  narra- 
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tives,  derived  from  various  reliable  sources,  of  the 
places,  persons,  or  events,  to  which  the  Lays  with 
some  poetic  license  refer.  As  the  author  has 
written  these  Episodes  and  Lays  to  commemorate 
the  brave  deeds  of  old  in  his  native  Ulster,  while 
he  has  been  suffering  from  broken  health,  and 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  resources  of  good 
libraries,  he  must  throw  himself  on  his  readers’ 
indulgence  for  the  deficiencies  and  imperfections 
which  will  be  found  in  his  pages. 

For  the  Title  of  this  volume  the  author  is 
indebted  to  a  phrase  applied  by  Lord  Macaulay 
to  the  Ulster  Settlement. 

J.  H.C. 

Parkstone,  Dorset,  1902. 
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PART  I 

THE  PLANTATION 
A.D.  1610 


I 

THE  PLANTATION  OF  ULSTER,  AS  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  THE  SETTLEMENT  IN  THE  CO.  ARMAGH 

‘The  Plantation  of  Ulster’  is  the  name  for¬ 
merly  given  to  the  introduction  into  that  Pro¬ 
vince  of  organized  bands  of  English  and  Scottish 
settlers  to  occupy  the  lands  confiscated  by  re¬ 
bellion.  At  the  present  time  such  a  political 
experiment  is  more  usually  called  ‘  a  colonization,’ 
but  both  terms  contain  a  reference  to  the  inten¬ 
tions  and  objects  of  the  immigrants :  they  came 
to  the  new  country  as  planters  or  cultivators  of 
the  unoccupied  lands.  Undoubtedly  the  bands  in¬ 
troduced  into  Ulster  and  settled  there  by  the 
Stuart  dynasty  carried  out  this  idea.  They 
sought  the  Irish  shores,  not  as  armed  invaders 
like  the  Danes  of  old,  nor  as  greedy  adventurers 
like  Strongbow’s  knights  and  bowmen,  nor  as 
pious  and  prospecting  troopers  like  Cromwell’s  in 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  as  peaceful 
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agriculturists,  whose  intention  it  was  to  develop 
the  natural  resources  of  the  soil.  Drawn  from 
Scottish  lowlands  or  English  midlands,  they 
landed  on  the  Ulster  territories  in  pacific  guise; 
they  received  grants  of  unoccupied  farms  in  a 
constitutional  manner;  they  harried  no  native 
villages,  and  drove  off  for  their  own  use  no  tribal 
cattle.  They  brought  with  them  across  the  narrow 
northern  channel  their  own  stock  and  their  own 
agricultural  implements,  and  if  they  required  any 
from  the  Irish  nomads  they  paid  for  them  with 
honest  coin.  The  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
farmer  was  their  first  object. 

But  besides  this,  the  Ulster  colonists  were 
expected  by  the  Government  to  help  as  loyal 
citizens,  when  required,  in  the  pacification  or 
settlement  of  disturbed  districts  around  their 
new  homes.  In  consequence  of  this  latter  phase 
in  their  duties  and  occupations,  they  found  it 
necessary  sometimes  to  resort  to  arms  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  restless  and  aggressive 
neighbours,  and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  from  which  they  had  received  their 
grants  of  land.  As  long  as  Ulster  remained  un¬ 
settled,  the  new  immigrants  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  military  colonists,  or  soldier-farmers,  armed 
while  they  were  at  work,  the  land-owners  with 
swords,  the  sub  -  tenants  and  labourers  with 
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carbines,  which  often  rested  on  their  carts  or 
ploughs,  ready  for  use  if  enemies  appeared. 

The  occasion  for  the  colonization  of  Ulster 
arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
After  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  ‘  Red  Hugh 
O’Neill,’  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  his  flight  to  the 
Continent,  accompanied  by  his  accomplices,  the 
Earl  of  Tyrconnell  and  other  chiefs,  and  after  the 
fugitives  had  been  duly  indicted  and  declared 
outlaws,  ‘  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
law  of  the  realm,’  400,000  acres  of  land,  as 
estimated  by  Pynnar’s  Survey,  were  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  James  I.,  acting  probably  under  the 
advice  of  his  great  Minister,  Francis  Bacon,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  his  Government  and 
Parliament,  determined  to  portion  out  this  vast 
territory  among  English  and  Scottish  settlers, 
reserving,  however,  a  considerable  part  for  the 
natives,  some  part  for  the  new  corporations,  and 
some  for  the  endowment  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  The  scheme  became  more  easily  practic¬ 
able  from  the  land  having  been  previously  held 
(according  to  Irish  custom  abolished  in  1605)  by 
the  Chiefs  or  Tanists  for  the  benefit  of  each  sept, 
and  subject  to  constant  redistribution. 

At  the  same  time  the  King  formed  a  special 
Irish  militia,  and  instituted  the  Order  of  Baronets, 
each  of  whom  had  to  pay  -£1,200  into  the  Ex- 
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chequer,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  thirty 
soldiers  in  this  newly-formed  militia  for  a  term 
of  three  years’  service.  By  these  and  other  ex¬ 
pedients  the  King  induced  settlers,  for  the  most 
part  men  of  some  substance,  to  migrate  to  Ulster 
from  England,  and  especially  from  Scotland. 

This  migration  on  an  organized  plan  began 
in  1610.  According  to  the  resources  at  their 
disposal,  and  the  number  of  their  followers,  the 
new  settlers  were  to  receive  portions  of  land  vary¬ 
ing  in  size  from  500  to  2,000  acres ;  and  it  was  a 
special  condition  of  every  grant  that  it  was  only 
given  to  resident  owners,  who  could  manage  to 
farm  the  whole  number  of  acres  allotted  to 
them. 

The  terms  of  ownership  were,  however,  of  a 
feudal  character,  at  variance  with  the  former 
customs  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland,  and  so  most 
unlikely  to  win  acceptance  with  a  race  to  whom 
the  old  system  was  more  familiar  and  the  old  life 
more  congenial. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  agriculturists  came 
into  the  rural  districts,  colonies  of  tradesmen  and 
artificers  were  induced  to  settle  in  the  towns  of 
Ulster.  In  the  city  of  Armagh,  for  instance,  it  is 
probable  that  the  English  traders  obtained  build¬ 
ing  sites  in  the  street  that  has  since  been  called 
‘  English  Street,’  and  that  the  Scots  located  them- 
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selves  in  ‘  Scotch  Street  though,  no  doubt,  long 
before  that  date,  in  the  days  of  the  old  Irish 
learning,  there  had  been  a  street  called  ‘Trian 
Sassenagh  ’ — i.e.,  the  street  of  the  Saxons,  occupied 
by  those  who  came  to  study  in  the  famous  schools 
of  the  Church. 

In  the  county  of  Armagh  the  following  instances 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  colonization  was 
carried  out  are  selected  from  a  number  of  others 
given  in  Stuart’s  history  of  the  city: 

1.  Sir  Archibald  Acheson  received  2,000  acres. 
He  built  a  castle  and  a  bawn.  He  located  on  the 
estate  twenty-nine  Scottish  families,  who,  with 
their  sub-tenants,  mustered  144  armed  men.  The 
houses  built  for  these  tenants  were  the  origin  of 
the  town  of  Market  Hill,  and  this  settler  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Gosford. 

2.  Mr.  John  Dillon  received  1,500  acres,  on 
which  he  built  a  house  for  himself,  and  also 
residences  for  twenty-nine  Scottish  families,  who, 
with  their  sub-tenants,  mustered  forty  armed  men. 
This  estate  is  now  known  as  Castle  Dillon. 

3.  Mr.  John  Hamilton  farmed  500  acres  at 
Edenagh,  where  were  a  bawn  and  house.  Houses 
for  ten  settlers  were  built,  who,  with  their  sub¬ 
tenants,  mustered  twenty-two  armed  men.  This 
estate  is  now  known  as  Hamilton’s  Bawn. 

4.  Mr.  Richard  Stanhow  received  1,000  acres, 
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which  he  neglected  to  settle,  and  the  lands  were 
occupied  by  the  native  Irish. 

5.  Sir  John  Davies  (the  Irish  Attorney-General) 
received  500  acres,  but  he  neither  built  a  house 
nor  located  British  tenants ;  probably  these  lands, 
too,  reverted  to  the  native  inhabitants. 

From  these  instances  of  the  settlement,  it 
appears  that  unless  the  immigrants  occupied  the 
lands  granted  to  them,  and  located  sub-tenants 
on  them,  the  soil  reverted  to  the  ancient  race. 
But  besides  this,  the  natives  were  not  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  grants,  for  we  learn  from 
a  report  of  the  Irish  Attorney-General,  Sir  John 
Davies,  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  that  the  Lord 
Deputy  ‘  made  a  mixed  plantation  of  British  and 
Irish,  that  they  might  grow  together  in  one 
nation ;  only  the  Irish  were  in  some  places  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  woods  and  mountains  into  the 
plains  and  open  countries,  that,  being  removed 
like  wild  fruit-trees,  they  might  grow  the  milder, 
and  bear  the  better  and  sweeter  fruit.’ 

From  this  and  other  evidences  of  lenity  towards 
the  natives,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  treated 
unjustly  by  the  English  Government.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  any  injustice  was  done  to  either  leaders  or 
followers  in  the  rebellion,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  nobles  had  taken  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  Crown,  and  had  frequently  violated  them,  as 
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even  Roman  Catholic  writers  admit ;  and  that 
their  followers  had  been  in  occupation  of  these 
lands  for  years,  and  had  allowed  them  to  fall  into 
a  state  of  barrenness  and  desolation.  According 
to  Sir  John  Davies,  a  very  careful  observer,  ‘they 
never  built  any  houses,  nor  planted  any  orchards 
or  gardens.’  They  regarded  the  land  as  the 
common  property  of  the  sept,  subject  to  frequent 
redistribution,  and  therefore  of  too  illusory  a 
tenure  to  be  improved.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
(as  some  modern  writers  assert)  this  homeless 
race  could  have  been  driven  from  their  homes. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  some  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  Plantation,  the  colonization  of 
Ulster  was  undoubtedly  a  blessing  to  Ireland. 

Improvements  everywhere  began.  Churches 
and  schools  immediately  covered  the  land.  In 
1612,  a  year  or  two  after  the  colonization  began, 
Lord  Carew  reported  to  the  Government  that  the 
sounds  of  the  mill  and  forge  were  heard  in  places 
where  such  sounds  had  never  been  heard  before. 

The  Roman  Catholics  gained  a  position  on  the 
lands  as  tenants  more  secure  than  they  had  ever 
held  under  Tanist  laws,  and  the  privilege  of 
inheriting  and  bequeathing  property,  hitherto  un¬ 
known  among  them. 

The  Province  of  Ulster,  previously  a  region 
subject  to  famine,  became  the  abode  of  industry 
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and  plenty,  and  it  helped  in  critical  times  to  keep 
Ireland  loyal  to  the  Empire. 

In  fact,  all  the  efforts  that  England  made  in 
the  seventeenth  and  preceding  centuries  for  the 
subjugation  and  pacification  of  the  wild  and 
intractable  Irish  septs  would  have  been  thrown 
away,  if  the  plough  of  the  colonist  had  not  followed 
the  footsteps  of  the  soldier. 

No  doubt  the  state  of  Ireland  since  that  period 
may  not  always  have  been  so  bright  and  pacific 
as  might  have  been  wished,  but  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  worse  without  the  introduction 
of  the  stronger  and  more  civilized  race.  Pro¬ 
bably,  looking  at  the  fact  that  Ulster,  where  the 
Plantation  was  most  largely  carried  out,  has  been 
the  most  prosperous  part  of  Ireland,  the  greatest 
mistake  of  King  James’s  Plantation  scheme  was, 
that  it  was  not  carried  out  in  a  more  extensive 
manner  in  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland.  In 
those  days  there  was  abundance  of  room  for  an 
equal  population  of  both  races  in  the  South  and 
West,  as  well  as  in  the  North;  and  it  is  the  part 
of  a  wise,  paternal  Government  to  provide  for  the 
emergencies  that  may  arise  from  a  sparsely 
tenanted,  as  well  as  from  a  congested,  district. 
How  this  is  to  be  done,  whether  by  the  re-ap- 
propriatfion  of  forfeited  land,  or  by  the  wholesale 
purchase  of  land,  such  as  is  contemplated  in 
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South  Africa,  depends,  no  doubt,  on  circumstances, 
or  motives  of  State  policy,  or  the  enlightenment 
of  the  generation.  But  if  a  Stuart  settlement  in 
ampler  proportions  and  on  similar  conditions 
had  covered  the  whole  of  Ireland,  there  would 
have  been  less  helplessness  in  that  ‘  distressful  ’ 
country  in  succeeding  years,  less  misery,  less  dis¬ 
content  ;  more  self-reliance,  more  loyalty,  more 
prosperity  everywhere. 

The  following  pages  will  show  a  few  of  the 
struggles  and  hardships  which  marked  the  period 
of  the  Ulster  colonization — a  period  which  may 
be  said  to  embrace  almost  the  whole  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 
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II 

WILD  INNISHOWEN 

An  Episode  of  the  Plantation 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Ireland  is  that  its  wide  plains  are 
in  the  centre  and  its  mountain  ranges  round  its 
coasts.  In  the  far  North-west  these  ranges  are 
known  by  the  general  designation  of  ‘the  Donegal 
Highlands.’  They  comprise  the  rugged  chains 
of  Derryveagh  and  Glendowan,  the  picturesque 
formations  of  Errigal  and  Slieve  Snaght,  and  the 
bare,  treeless  heights  of  the  peninsula  of  Innis- 
howen.  It  is  a  region  full  of  romance,  girdled 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  mountain  and  the 
ocean.  The  local  traditions  of  disasters  along 
its  stormy  shores  and  of  wild  adventures  in  its 
rugged  highlands  are  many  and  thrilling  ;  and 
it  would  be  no  trifling  task  to  gather  and  to 
chronicle  the  voices  that  have  been  wafted  from 
its  surging  seas,  or  the  secrets  of  the  outlawed 
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who  have  sheltered  themselves  in  its  caverns  and 
glens.  One  of  its  precipitous  cliffs,  the  Spanish 
Rock,  still  testifies  to  the  destruction  of  the  ships 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  ;  one  of  its  islands  wit¬ 
nessed  the  defeat  of  a  French  squadron  by 
Admiral  Warren ;  and  one  of  its  bays  was  the 
scene  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  unfortunate  Sal- 
danha. 

In  former  days  its  inhabitants  were  as  wild  as 
its  seas  and  storms.  Among  its  baser  tragedies 
is  the  following  story  of  ignoble  treachery  on  the 
part  of  one  of  its  chieftains  :  In  the  year  1599 — 
that  is,  about  ten  years  before  the  plantation  of 
Ulster  began — the  chieftain  of  the  district  of 
Innishowen  was  suspected  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  of  having  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
recent  rebellion  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnell,  and  his  lands  were  in  consequence 
forfeited  to  the  Crown.  They  were,  however, 
soon  afterwards  restored  by  the  King’s  clemency 
to  this  chieftain’s  son,  Sir  Cahir  O’Dogherty,  in 
the  hope  that  the  favour  would  secure  his  loyal 
allegiance.  The  young  chieftain,  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  officers  of  the  English  garrisons, 
frequently  entertained  them  at  his  castle  near 
Buncrana,  on  Lough  Swilly.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  a  quarrel  at  this  time  with  Sir 
George  Paulett,  the  Governor  of  Derry,  and 
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received  an  intolerable  insult  from  him  and  the 
threat  of  a  felon’s  death. 

Sir  Cahir,  burning  with  indignation,  determined 
on  revenge,  but  as  his  soldiers  had  no  arms  he 
could  not  engage  in  open  hostilities  until  he  had 
secured  a  supply.  With  this  object  in  view  he 
resolved  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Fort  of  Cul- 
more,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Foyle,  four  miles 
below  Derry,  where  he  knew  there  was  a  well- 
equipped  armoury.  He  accordingly  invited  the 
commander,  Captain  Hart,  an  Englishman,  to 
dinner  at  his  castle,  and,  as  the  families  had  been 
previously  intimate,  he  also  invited  his  wife  and 
children.  The  feast  took  place  on  April  30,  1608. 
When  it  was  over  Sir  Cahir’s  manner  to  his  guest 
suddenly  changed,  and  he  demanded  from  him 
the  keys  of  his  fort  on  pain  of  instant  death  to 
himself,  his  wife,  and  children.  On  Captain 
Hart’s  refusal  to  betray  his  trust,  Sir  Cahir  gave 
a  signal,  and  some  armed  retainers  rushed  upon 
the  unarmed  guest,  and,  in  spite  of  the  interces¬ 
sion  of  Lady  O’Dogherty  and  the  entreaties  of  the 
Captain’s  wife,  hurried  him  off  to  the  wilds  of 
Innishowen.  Probably  the  chieftain’s  threat  was 
carried  out  there  promptly  and  ruthlessly — un¬ 
fortunately,  not  an  uncommon  instance  of  the 
sanguinary  spirit  of  those  rough  Irish  days.  That 
Sir  Cahir  had  become  subject  to  this  influence 
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is  likely  enough  from  his  subsequent  barbarity 
towards  the  Derry  garrison.  After  capturing  the 
old  city,  he  put  the  English  soldiers  and  the 
Governor  to  the  sword.  But  as  we  survey  from 
a  distance  and  after  many  days  that  melancholy 
drama  of  duplicity,  carnage,  and  rebellion,  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  it  might  have 
been  averted,  if  the  English  Governor  of  Derry 
had  at  the  beginning  treated  this  young  high- 
spirited  Irish  chieftain  with  common  courtesy, 
prudence,  and  forbearance. 


Ill 

THE  BRAVE  ENGLISH  SOLDIER 

A  Lay  of  the  Plantation 

In  early  times,  ere  colonizers  flocked 

With  eager  speed  to  Ulster’s  verdant  shore, 
There  stood  a  fort,  with  armoury  well  stocked 
And  English  garrison,  above  Culmore. 

A  well-known  post  was  this,  to  guard  the  strait, 
Where  into  Northern  ocean  pours  the  Foyle 
Her  waters,  sweeping  past  proud  Derry’s  gate 
From  mountainous  Tyrone’s  rain-deluged  soil 

Here  for  protection  had  been  safely  stored 
The  arms  and  ammunition  lately  sent 
From  English  arsenals,  a  timely  hoard 
To  Irish  garrisons  in  warfare  lent. 

Well  known  was  this  supply  to  Irish  thanes, 
Full  oft  rebellious  and  to  discord  prone, 

And  when  devising  war  and  new  campaigns 
They  looked  with  envy  on  that  fortress  lone. 
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Soon  after  James  the  First  was  England’s  King, 
There  seemed  in  Ulster  signs  of  coming  strife  ; 

To  high  officials  did  the  watchers  bring 

Full  many  a  warning  with  fresh  terrors  rife. 

Among  the  native  chiefs  of  Donegal 

Was  young  Sir  Cahir,  lord  of  Innishowen, 

A  knight  high  spirited  and  dear  to  all 

The  Celts  within  those  regions  dimly  known. 

Now,  Cahir  raged  because  an  insult  foul 
On  him  had  fallen  from  the  Derry  men, 

And  vowed  revenge  with  fierce  indignant  scowl, 
On  all  who  lurked  inside  that  Saxon  den. 

But  how,  with  troops  unarmed,  begin  a  war, 

Or  hope  proud  Derry’s  battlements  to  seize  ? 

In  yonder  fort  above  the  river  bar 
Were  arms  enough  for  all  his  rapparees. 

These  must  be  his ;  and  not  unskilled  in  wile, 

He  soon  devised  a  bold  and  cunning  scheme, 

By  which  to  gain  the  castle’s  glittering  pile 
Of  weapons  kept  for  English  needs  supreme. 

The  stronghold  of  the  sept  O’Dogherty 

Above  the  waters  of  Lough  Swilly  frowned — 

A  lone  retreat,  by  tempests  of  the  sea 

And  mountain  swept,  not  oft  by  foemen  found. 
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And  here  Sir  Cahir  dwelt  with  haughty  spouse, 
Who  also  hated  Derry’s  English  folk, 

And  both  concerted,  history  avows, 

A  plan  to  overthrow  the  alien  yoke. 

A  feast  was  spread  within  Buncrana’s  halls, 

To  which  were  bidden,  with  much  gracious 
speech, 

The  Captain  who  commanded  gate  and  walls 
At  Fort  Culmore,  his  wife,  and  children,  each. 

The  guests  arrived,  and  when  the  feast  was  o’er 
Sir  Cahir  called  the  Englishman  aside, 

And  while  they  paced  a  terrace  by  the  shore, 
Complained  in  bitter  tones  of  wounded  pride, 

Of  all  the  slights,  affronts,  and  rude  rebuffs 
The  Lord  High  Deputy  to  him  had  shown ; — 

‘  Too  long,’  he  said,  ‘  I’ve  borne  his  moods  and 
huffs, 

But  now  he’ll  know  who’s  lord  of  Innishowen! 

‘  For  by  the  spirits  of  my  valiant  sires, 

Who  ruled  these  northern  heights  of  Donegal, 
Those  cliffs  and  hills  ablaze  with  sunset  fires, 
Those  ocean  tides  which  round  them  rise  and 
fall; 
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‘And  by  the  memory  of  my  Tanist  rights,* 

Which  bound  the  tribesmen  round  my  ancient 
stock, 

Those  Brehon  laws  proclaimed  on  Tara’s  heights, t 
Through  ages  rooted  firm  as  Cashel’s  rock  ; 

‘Yes,  by  my  faith  ancestral,  never  changed, 

By  loved  traditions,  by  unaltered  Mass 
From  those  old  days,  when  o’er  our  mountains 
ranged 

The  feet  of  Saints,  now  round  the  sea  of  glass : 

‘  By  all  things  sacred, — memories  of  the  past, 

I’ve  tried  to  be  to  Chichester  a  friend  ;  + 

But  now,  no  longer  shall  the  effort  last, 

He  spurns  the  proffered  friendship ; — let  it  end. 

‘  Ah  !  soon  he’ll  understand  my  hatred’s  power, 
The  hatred  of  a  slighted  Irish  chief ; 

I’ll  raise  my  flag  above  Buncrana’s  tower, 

And  fight  for  Erin’s  race  and  old  Belief. 

*  The  Irish  Chieftain,  or  Tanist,  on  the  death  of  a  member 
of  his  sept,  had  the  power  of  distributing  his  lands  (see 
‘  Ireland,’  by  Morris,  p.  51). 

t  The  earliest  laws  of  Ireland,  written  probably  in  verse, 
were  the  edicts  of  generations  of  lawyers,  called  Brehons. 
They  contained  much  that  was  wise  and  just,  but  they  were 
full  of  conceits  and  subtleties. 

t  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  was  at  this  time  Lord  High 
Deputy  of  Ireland. 
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‘  I’ll  call  my  gallant  kernes  from  hill  and  glen, 
From  Errigal  and  lofty  Derryveagh,* 
Rathmelton  farmers,  Tory’s  fishermen, 

The  boatmen  from  the  wild  Atlantic  spray ; 

‘  And  now,  my  friend,  my  trusty  friend,  from  thee 
I  want  a  favour  which  I’ll  ne’er  forget ; 

Submit  thy  little  fort  at  once  to  me — 

Rewards  are  yours  beyond  your  fortune  yet.’ 

The  English  Captain  stood  indeed  aghast 
At  such  an  offer,  treacherous  and  base, 

But  vowed  no  riches,  howsoever  vast, 

Would  buy  his  mean  surrender  of  the  place. 

Then  came  his  hostess  with  a  woman’s  guiles, 
Beseeching  him  to  favour  Erin’s  cause, 

Redress  her  wrongs,  restore  her  children’s  smiles, 
Her  ancient  customs,  and  her  honoured  laws. 

‘  If  England  loves,’  she  said,  ‘  her  birthright  old, 
Of  rights,  traditions,  privileges,  codes, 

Let  Erin,  too,  her  cherished  usage  hold, 

What  suits  her  sons,  their  habits,  and  their 
modes.’ 

*  The  highest  mountains  of  the  Donegal  Highlands  are 
Errigal  and  Derryveagh.  Tory  is  an  island  off  the  north¬ 
west  coast  inhabited  principally  by  fishermen. 
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More  urgent  still,  his  wife  came  faint  and  pale, 
Distracted  sore  with  fears  of  coming  ill 

From  those  who  thought  she  surely  would  prevail, 
And  turn  the  father’s  heart  against  his  will. 

‘  Oh,  why  refuse,  dear  husband  of  my  youth, 

To  gratify  our  kindly  Irish  friends  ? 

Compulsion’s  law  will  clear  thy  fame,  forsooth, 

Sir  Cahir’s  bounty  make  thee  full  amends. 

‘  For  sake  of  wife,  for  sake  of  children  dear, 
Depose  thy  duty  briefly  from  its  throne, 

Exalt  a  father’s  love  to  the  higher  sphere, 

And  save  a  life  that  is  not  thine  alone.’ 

‘Nay!’  cried  the  Captain,  sad,  but  resolute; 

‘  Thy  words  of  love,  his  bribes  however  large, 

Will  never  change  my  duty  absolute, 

Or  make  me  traitor  to  my  soldier’s  charge. 

‘  Unman  me  not,  my  wife,  by  fond  appeal 
To  love  and  fatherhood  and  children  left ; 

There  is  a  mightier  Father,  who  will  feel 
For  them  and  thee,  by  cruelty  bereft. 

‘  Go  with  our  children  back  to  Somerset, 

Where  once  our  halcyon  days  went  swiftly  by, 

And  tell  our  aged  sire,  surviving  yet, 

His  wandering  soldier  son  knew  how  to  die.’ 
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Then,  bursting  into  passion,  Sir  Cahir 
To  savage  threats  resorted,  and  declared, 

Unless  his  guest  would  be  the  fort’s  betrayer, 

Nor  wife  nor  child  from  slaughter  should  be 
spared. 

‘  And  thou,  bold  soldier,  given  to  my  kernes, 

Shalt  meet  thy  doom  on  yonder  mountain-side, 
Thy  bones  to  bleach  among  the  rocks  and  ferns, 

A  prey  to  eagles  from  the  ocean  tide. 

*  So  take  thy  choice — thy  life  and  high  reward, 

Thy  comrades’  lives  when  yonder  fort  is  mine ; 
Or  meet  the  wrath  of  Innishowen’s  lord, 

To  English  Chichester  my  challenge  sign.’ 

But,  still  undaunted,  spoke  with  withering  scorn 
The  Captain  of  that  lonely  British  post ; — 

‘No  pledge  from  thee  I  trust;  from  thee  fore¬ 
sworn  ! 

From  thee,  a  cruel  and  a  treacherous  host ! 

*  Thy  gauge,  my  lord,  of  honour  is  not  mine, 

Thy  view  of  truth  and  duty  not  the  same  ; 

Thou  hast  forgotten,  sir,  that  oath  of  thine 

Not  twelvemonths  old,  since  vowed  in  Holy 
Name, — 
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‘  That  thou  wouldest  show  allegiance  full  and  true 
To  England’s  Majesty  and  crowned  King ; 

Then  how  can  I  believe  thy  word  anew  ? 

No,  recreant  knight!  to  me  no  falsehoods  bring. 

‘  Go,  call  thy  kernes,  give  signal  to  thy  band 
My  limbs  to  rend — the  pain  will  soon  be  o’er — 

But  while  I  live  thy  baseness  I’ll  withstand, 

And  never  break  my  trust  at  Fort  Culmore.’ 

Thus  spake  the  spirit  of  the  Englishman, 

A  spirit  worthy  of  the  ancient  race; 

He  bore  himself  amid  that  hostile  clan 
As  though  an  envoy  sent  in  Britain’s  place ; 

An  envoy  holding  Britain’s  flag  aloft, 

The  symbol  of  a  high  trustworthiness, 

At  which  a  foe  has  never  rightly  scoffed, 

Nor  friend  appealed  to  vainly  in  distress. 

He  stood  for  England  in  that  foeman’s  hall, 
Resolving  to  maintain  her  honoured  name, 

To  suffer  insult,  death,  the  loss  of  all, 

But  ward  from  her  the  turpitude  of  shame. 

Alone,  betrayed,  at  Thule’s  furthest  bounds, 

He  still  could  call  his  loyal  heart  his  own ; 

Let  rebels  bring  their  daggers,  tortures,  wounds, 
No  traitor’s  mound  should  over  him  be  shown. 
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His  loved  ones  left  in  fleeting  vision  passed 
Before  his  eyes,  alas !  in  Cahir’s  hand, 

Perhaps  to  fall  beneath  his  rage  at  last, 

And  join  their  father  in  the  better  land  : 

But  Honour  won ;  he  swept  the  dream  aside, 
With  dauntless  soul  he  faced  the  brandished 
sword, 

With  duty  nobly  done  the  hero  died, 

And  kept  unstained  a  soldier’s  plighted  word.* 

A  noble  death  !  before  the  earliest  days, 

When  o’er  the  sea  the  Scots  and  English 
came  ; 

If  all  like  him,  no  wonder  Ulster’s  praise, 

No  wonder  Derry’s  everlasting  fame. 

*  Though  Professor  Gardner,  in  his  1  History  of  England,’ 
leaves  the  fact  of  Captain  Hart’s  death  uncertain,  from 
Simpson’s  ‘Annals  of  Derry’  it  seems  likely  that  he  was 
slain  by  Sir  Cahir  O’Doglierty’s  directions. 


IV 

DESOLATE  KILMORE 

An  Episode  of  the  Plantation 

It  was  a  veritable  wilderness  into  which  the 
earlier  pioneers  from  England  and  Scotland 
entered,  when  they  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Ireland.  Erin  at  that  time  was  not  the  fair  isle 
of  the  West  chronicled  by  ancient  bards,  nor  the 
Emerald  Isle  that  has  awakened  the  rapture  of 
poets  in  more  recent  times;  it  was  no  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  but  a  desolate  waste. 
After  the  contest  with  the  native  chieftains,  the 
whole  country  was  a  scene  of  misery  and  ruin 
from  the  cliffs  of  Antrim  to  the  Reeks  of  Kerry. 
The  cloisters  and  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
disappeared,  or  were  only  dismantled  wrecks, 
never  likely  to  rise  again.  The  former  proprie¬ 
tors  were  either  refugees  in  other  lands,  or  the 
occupants  of  dismal  fastnesses  in  inaccessible 
mountains.  Still  worse  was  the  condition  of  the 
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unfortunate  people ;  thousands  had  perished 
beneath  famine  or  the  sword  ;  and  of  the  remainder 
we  are  told  that  ‘  out  of  every  corner  of  the 
woods  they  came  creeping  forth  upon  their  hands, 
looking  like  anatomies  of  death,  speaking  like 
ghosts  from  the  graves.’ 

And  what  about  their  spiritual  guides — the 
successors  of  St.  Patrick’s  evangelizing  brother¬ 
hood  ?  Ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition 
marked  the  teachers  of  the  Church  under  the 
Roman  obedience ;  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
power  to  restrain  the  passions  and  the  vices  of 
their  people,  to  direct  their  consciences,  or  to 
elevate  their  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  no  influence 
over  the  children  of  the  soil ;  they  held  the 
tithes  and  the  benefices,  but  ministered  in  empty 
churches  ;  they  were  looked  upon  as  base  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  English  oppression ;  they  were  no 
better  than  ‘  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness.’ 
Their  Bishops  were  often  mere  creatures  of  the 
Irish  Government,  many  of  them  sent  from 
England  through  political  influence,  and  ready 
enough  to  forsake  their  flocks  and  return  there  at 
the  first  sign  of  danger ;  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  native  races,  and  often 
despised  by  their  own  flocks  for  their  worldliness 
and  worthlessness  of  character.  Into  such  a 
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desolate  land,  to  work  with  such  despicable  col¬ 
leagues,  to  minister  to  such  a  debased  and  ignorant 
native  race,  came  at  last  an  English  Bishop 
worthy  of  the  high  and  holy  office — Dr.  William 
Bedell,  a  true  pastor  of  the  flock.  According 
to  his  own  account  sent  to  an  English  friend, 

‘  he  had  come  into  a  country  naturally  fertile 
and  pleasant,  but  where  Popery  possesses  not 
only  the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  also  the  English; 
the  plantations  are  raw  and  the  churches  ruined  ; 
my  cathedral  is  without  steeple,  bell,  or  font ! 
you  may  imagine  the  rest.’  But  the  man  who 
wrote  this  was  of  a  different  spirit  to  his  other 
ecclesiastical  associates  and  contemporaries. 

Of  all  the  prelates  sent  by  England  in  former 
days  to  the  Irish  dioceses,  Bishop  Bedell  of 
Kilmore  was  the  one  who  left  the  deepest  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  Irish  people  of  a  man  possessing  the 
highest  qualifications  for  the  Apostolic  dignity. 
Born  in  Essex  in  the  year  1571,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge,  he  became  the  Vicar  of  a  parish  in 
Suffolk,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Dublin  as 
Provost  of  Trinity  College.  He  held  this  post 
only  for  a  short  time,  being  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Kilmore,  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  in  1629. 
Though  not  actually  one  of  the  colonist  band, 
Bedell  came  to  Ireland  and  spent  his  episcopate 
in  Ulster  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Planta- 
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tion,  and  lived  and  died  among  the  colonists 
of  Cavan.  As  a  Bishop  he  was  a  vigorous 
reformer  of  the  abuses  which  had  prevailed  in 
his  diocese,  and  acted  with  so  much  firmness, 
wisdom,  and  charity  that  even  his  adversaries 
did  homage  to  his  goodness.  To  him,  and  not  to 
one  of  her  own  sons,  the  Irish  Church  is  indebted 
for  the  first  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  Irish  language.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1641,  his  popularity  with  all 
creeds  and  races  protected  him  and  his  family  for 
some  time  from  personal  violence;  and  his  palace 
at  Kilmore,  a  small  village  in  the  Co.  Cavan, 
was  the  only  large  house  in  the  county  spared 
from  fire  and  injury.  Finally,  however,  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  in  a  ruinous  castle  situated 
on  an  island  in  Lough  Outer;  but  after  a  short 
imprisonment  here  he  was  removed  in  broken 
health  to  the  neighbouring  vicarage  of  Drumlor, 
where  soon  afterwards  he  died,  on  February  7, 
1642,  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in  the 
churchyard  at  Kilmore,  amidst  a  mourning  crowd 
of  different  races  and  creeds.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  afterwards,  when  Bishop  Mant 
was  writing  his  history  of  the  Irish  Church,  he 
found  Bishop  Bedell’s  grave  in  a  sequestered  part 
of  Kilmore  Churchyard  beneath  a  sycamore-tree, 
probably  planted  bv  Bishop  Bedell  himself,  then 
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gratefully  flinging  its  protecting  shade  over  the 
hallowed  spot.  But  now  there  is  a  statelier 
monument  to  the  good  Bishop’s  memory,  for 
along  the  western  front  of  the  new  cathedral  of 
Kilmore  runs  this  inscription  : 

‘gulielmi  bedelli  quondam  kilmorensis  episcopi 

IN  MEMORIAM.’ 

‘  The  history  of  Bishop  Bedell  is  instructive  ’ 
(as  the  Presbyterian  historian,  Dr.  Killen,  excel¬ 
lently  writes),  ‘  for  it  shows  how  a  wise  and 
gracious  Christian  pastor  could  win  the  hearts  of 
men  who  were  little  better  than  untamed  savages. 
This  Bishop  had  done  more  than  any  other 
prelate  in  the  land  to  enlighten  and  reclaim 
Romanists  ;  he  was  endowed  more  largely  with 
the  spirit  of  an  earnest  evangelist  than  even  the 
learned  and  amiable  Ussher;  and  yet  the  rude 
Irish  admired  his  genuine  excellence,  loved  him 
when  living,  and  honoured  him  when  dead.  The 
way  of  evangelical  charity,  so  beautifully  exem¬ 
plified  by  Bedell,  is  the  true  way  to  the  Irish 
heart.’ 


V 

THE  BELOVED  ENGLISH  BISHOP 
WILLIAM  BEDELL,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF  KILMORE 

A  Lay  of  the  Plantation 

In  this  Lay  the  narrative  is  given  by  an  old  man-servant  of 

Bishop  Bedell’s  former  household,  who  had  resolved  to  end 

his  days  in  Armagh,  and  was  hospitably  received  there  by  an 

aged  lady  who  had  known  Bishop  Bedell  in  her  earlier  years. 

“  Do  you  ask  me,  honoured  lady — do  you  ask  me, 
dull  and  old, 

From  the  Cavan  wilds  a  pilgrim  to  Saint  Patrick’s 
sacred  fold, 

To  awake  the  voices  of  the  past,  the  history  to 
tell 

Of  the  gentle  Bishop  pioneer,  your  early  friend, 
Bedell  ? 

Ah,  my  lady,  then  you’ll  pardon  me  if  the  narra¬ 
tive  be  long, 

For  I  knew  him  in  his  hoary  age,  and  I  knew 
him  young  and  strong, 
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And  the  story  of  his  life  throughout  is  beautiful 
and  good — 

Yes,  a  treasury  of  holiness  and  loving  Fatherhood. 

Very  sweet  the  long  ago,  in  the  Suffolk  village 
far  away, 

When  the  Vicar  picked  me  out  from  all  the  other 
boys  at  play ; 

But  I  loved  him  very  dearly,  as  a  father  and  a 
friend, 

And  I  entered  on  his  service,  not  to  leave  him 
till  the  end. 

Very  well  do  I  remember  the  old  city  on  the  Dee, 

Where  we  waited  for  a  fairer  breeze  ere  venturing 
on  the  sea ; 

And  my  ear  is  ever  catching  still  the  booming  of 
the  swell 

As  we  sailed  across  the  bar  to  the  Dublin  citadel. 

For  awhile  my  master’s  duty  was  in  the  College 
to  preside, 

To  direct  its  higher  studies  and  its  sophisters  to 
guide  ; 

And  ’twas  here  he  first  began  a  new  translation 
of  the  Word 

Into  language  of  the  Celt,  a  boon  not  hitherto 
conferred. 
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Very  fair  the  goodly  College  smiled  o’er  Liffey’s 
verdant  side, 

Quite  encircled  by  its  gardens  bright,  its  shrub¬ 
beries  long  and  wide  ; 

But,  oh  !  fairer  to  my  master’s  eye  the  flowers 
of  the  Ancient  Book 

Than  were  all  the  flowers  of  Trinity,  in  garden- 
bed  or  nook. 


But  another  Voice  was  calling  him  from  College 
class  and  hall, 

’Twas  a  Voice  he  dared  not  disregard,  it  was  a 
heavenly  call ; 

From  the  shrine  of  classic  light  it  lured  him  to 
the  wilderness, 

To  direct  an  Ulster  diocese,  to  preach,  and  teach, 
and  bless. 


But  to  me  it  was  a  doleful  day,  forsaking  Dublin 
town, 

From  a  city  life  and  joys  to  part,  and  speed  to 
Cavan  down  ; 

And  a  sympathetic  tear  I  shed,  when  the  holy 
hands  were  o’er 

My  master’s  head,  anointing  him  the  Bishop  of 
Kilmore. 
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For  I  knew  his  ever-generous  heart  would  bleed 
for  misery’s  sake, 

And  I  knew  he  would  for  others’  good  vast 
sacrifices  make  ; 

That  where’er  his  holy  footsteps  turned  he’d 
sympathy  disclose, 

Till  around  his  staff  the  desert  ways  would 
blossom  as  the  rose. 


Ah,  my  gentle  lady,  true  enough  that  early  fore¬ 
cast  was 

But  an  outline  of  his  ministry  in  the  Blessed 
Master’s  cause — 

By  the  people  of  his  diocese  respected  long  and 
well, 

For  an  Apostolic  simple  life,  a  love  ineffable. 


With  a  wise  and  true  paternal  heart,  the  native 
race  he  tried 

To  awake  to  nobler  ways  of  life  and  a  loftier 
moral  pride, 

For  he  said  his  mission  lay  to  all,  unlimited  by 
creed, 

To  them  all  to  preach,  them  all  to  teach,  for  all 
to  intercede. 
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Yes,  a  gentle  life  indeed  it  was,  yet  when  occasion 
rose 

With  a  spirit  bold  and  resolute  he  faced  un¬ 
righteous  foes ; 

And  he  was  withal  so  popular  that  when  rebellion 
came 

In  the  whole  of  Cavan’s  land  alone  his  walls 
escaped  the  flame. 


Do  you  ask  me  how  the  Bishop  bore  the  scares 
of  *  forty-one  ’  ? 

Ah !  the  story  will  to  you  reveal  a  martyrdom 
begun  : 

Very  sad  to  me  to  contemplate  the  miseries  that 
he  knew, 

But  a  few  indeed  I  must  recall,  as  he  was  so  dear 
to  you. 


You  remember  how  he  ever  taught  submission  to 
the  will 

Of  the  Holy  One,  Almighty,  in  the  hour  of  deadly 

ill; 

But  a  crisis  once  came  suddenly,  and  forced  him 
to  resist, 

For  the  love  he  bore  his  brethren,  for  his  duty  to 
the  Christ. 
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When  O’Neill  his  angry  summons  sent  to  kernes 
and  rapparees 

Round  the  rebel  flag  to  rally  quick  and  hear  his 
fierce  decrees, 

Some  colonists  for  refuge  fled  to  the  palace  of 
Kilmore, 

Imploring  from  the  Bishop  help  and  the  shelter 
of  his  door. 


That  appeal  constrained  the  Bishop’s  heart  to 
pity  all  the  flock, 

And  to  offer  them  a  safe  retreat  beyond  the  battle 
shock ; 

So  he  sheltered  them  his  walls  within,  and  he  fed 
them  week  by  week, 

And  he  cheered  them  with  his  fortitude  and 
holiness  unique. 


But  the  furious  anger  who  can  tell  of  the  followers 
of  O’Neill, 

To  perceive  their  victims  safe  behind  a  holy  arm 
and  leal  ? 

And  they  came  with  carbine,  pike,  and  sword,  a 
savage  rebel  rout, 

With  a  stern  demand  that  the  master  should  his 
visitors  cast  out. 
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Then  arose  a  bitter  wailing  of  the  frightened 
refugees, 

Lest  the  Bishop  should  deliver  them  to  their 
deadly  enemies  ; 

Yet  I  know  they  were  distracted  sore,  for  they 
loved  the  Bishop  well, 

And  they  feared  lest  his  refusal  should  bring 
vengeance  terrible. 


In  his  library  he  chanced  to  be  when  the  cruel 
message  came, 

And  I  saw  the  gentle  eye  discharge  a  lightning 
flash  of  flame  ; 

But  he  quickly  passed  within  the  door  of  the 
oratory  nigh, 

And  when  he  reappeared  he  sent  the  rebels  this 
reply  : 


‘  I  believe  the  Lord  above  will  shield  His  little 
flock  from  harm, 

And  disperse  their  ruthless  enemies  with  a  merci¬ 
less  right  arm  ; 

To  Him  I  look  for  speedy  help,  to  Him  I  have 
appealed, 

And  never,  never  to  their  foes  His  people  will  I 
yield.’ 
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I  was  near  him  when  the  Bishop  spoke,  and  still 
I  hear  the  tone 

In  the  which  the  message  rang,  though  many  a 
year  has  past  me  flown  ; 

And  the  messengers  before  him  bowed  their  heads 
in  mortal  fear, 

For  they  thought  the  wrath  of  Heaven  might 
immediately  appear. 


I  am  weary  now,  my  lady,  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
more 

Than  a  word  about  his  dungeon  on  the  lonely 
island  shore : 

From  his  home  they  took  him  off  betrayed, 
submissive  though  distressed, 

To  the  Castle  of  Lough  Outer,  reared  above  the 
water’s  crest. 


Have  you  ever  seen  the  bastions  there  projecting 
o’er  the  flood  ? 

They  are  infamous  in  story  old  for  many  a  deed 
of  blood ; 

And  I  found  him  there  a  prisoner  kept,  in  his 
resignation  sweet, 

When  I  bribed  his  needy  janitors  to  admit  me 
to  his  feet. 
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In  their  fury  all  the  tempests  of  the  bleak 
December  day 

Were  careering  in  the  passages,  in  the  courts 
so  old  and  gray  ; 

And  the  soldiers  had  the  prisoners  robbed  of  their 
clothing  warm  and  good, 

But  the  Bishop  freely  gave  his  own  to  the 
plundered  brotherhood. 


It  is  hard  to  count  the  sufferings  my  master  there 
endured, 

But  he  comforted  and  cheered  the  rest  with  a 
living  faith  assured  ; 

And  the  greatest  happiness  we  had  in  the  midst 
of  daily  fear 

Was  the  round  of  solemn  service  led  by  the  voice 
we  loved  to  hear. 


In  a  little  room  for  daily  prayer  he  gathered  two 
or  three, 

And  among  them  read  how  in  days  of  old  God 
set  His  people  free  ; 

On  a  Sabbath,  too,  among  our  foes,  not  daunted 
in  the  least, 

With  a  trembling  hand  he’d  celebrate  the  Euchar¬ 
istic  Feast. 
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How  we  used  to  talk,  the  saint  and  I,  within 
that  prison  wall, 

Of  the  Suffolk  home,  the  people  there,  the  rectory 
and  hall  ! 

And  of  how  the  Lord  had  sent  him  out  a  pioneer, 
forsooth, 

For  His  sacred  Name,  and  Holy  Church,  and 
Apostolic  truth  ! 


Thus,  amidst  the  western  solitudes  he  spent  his 
closing  days 

In  a  consecrated  atmosphere  of  daily  prayer  and 
praise; 

But  at  last  the  weary  vigil  ceased,  and  he  passed 
through  death  to  life, 

Where  eternal  peace  beatifies  the  conquerors  in 
the  strife. 


’Twas  at  eventide  we  buried  him,  when  the  sun 
was  in  the  west, 

And  we  thought  of  the  radiant  eventides  in  the 
islands  of  the  blest, 

When,  as  if  responsive  to  our  thoughts,  a  golden 
afterglow 

With  a  glory  hallowed  all  the  ground  where  we 
laid  our  Father  low. 
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By  the  side  of  one  beloved  much  we  left  the 
saintly  dead, 

And  we  heard  the  weeping  Irish  call  for  blessings 
o’er  his  head, 

With  a  priest’s  sweet  requiem  :  ‘  Oh  that  my 
soul  with  his  may  rest !’ 

And  a  soldier’s  quaint  farewell :  ‘  Sleep,  English 
Bishop,  last  and  best !’ 

Ah,  my  lady,  thus  I  followed  him  till  the  final 
message  came, 

And  the  angels  bore  him  upward  in  the  chariots 
of  flame ; 

But  I  think  his  spirit  would  rejoice  to  see  me 
rest  at  last 

In  the  holy  Patrick’s  minster  shade,  my  weary 
exile  past.” 


PART  II 

THE  REBELLION 
A.D.  1641 
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VI 

THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR 

An  Episode  of  the  Great  Rebellion 

When  the  Great  Rebellion  began  in  Ulster,  a 
generation  had  passed  away  since  the  Rebellion 
of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell  had  been  crushed.  In 
despair  the  Earls  had  abandoned  their  country 
to  the  invading  English,  and  they  had  left  no 
direct  heir  or  successor  behind  them,  on  whom 
the  mantle  of  their  leadership  fell. 

The  colonists  had  in  the  meantime  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land,  and  had  established  them¬ 
selves  on  their  farming  grants  ;  and  though  only  a 
fifth  of  the  population,  by  their  bravery  and  force 
of  character,  they  had  gained  even  then  a  position 
of  ascendancy.  But  in  1641  a  new  generation  of 
the  native  race  had  arisen,  who  had  forgotten  the 
sharp  lessons  given  to  their  fathers,  and  the 
miseries  which  warfare  had  entailed  on  their 
country,  and  who  pined  for  the  settlers’  better 
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cultivated  lands.  They  looked  about  for  a  leader, 
and  they  soon  found  one  in  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill. 

This  Baronet  was  not  in  the  direct  succession 
of  the  O’Neills,  but  there  was  at  the  time  no 
other  leader.  The  old  Earl  had  died  on  foreign 
soil,  and  his  only  son  had  died,  so  this  became 
Sir  Phelim’s  opportunity  for  seizing  on  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  old  historic  Irish  sept. 

The  young  man  had  received  some  of  the 
benefits  of  an  English  education.  He  had  been 
a  student  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  during  his  time 
there  he  had  professed  to  be  a  Protestant ;  but 
when  he  returned  to  his  native  land  he  dis¬ 
carded  the  restraints  of  his  legal  training  and 
abjured  his  adopted  creed.  Of  weak  character 
and  principles,  he  readily  listened  to  the  schemes 
of  the  Irish  conspirators,  and  foolishly  accepted 
the  position  of  chieftainship. 

Living  at  Caledon,  near  Armagh,  he  threw 
himself  especially  into  those  insurrectionary  pro¬ 
jects  which  were  to  be  carried  out  in  the  old 
primatial  city  and  neighbouring  county.  The 
first  overt  act  of  the  new  Rebellion  was  to  be 
the  seizure  of  Charlemont,  and  this  Phelim  re¬ 
solved  to  achieve  under  his  own  personal  direction. 
In  those  days  the  Fort  of  Charlemont  occupied 
an  important  position  as  a  military  stronghold. 
Situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  fords  of  the 
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Ulster  Blackwater,  its  bastions  commanded  the 
main  western  road,  leading  to  the  settlements  in 
Tyrone  and  the  more  distant  fortresses  on  the 
Foyle,  whence  supplies  were  brought  to  the 
colonists  from  the  fleets  of  England.  In  1602 
the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Charles  Baron 
Mountjoy,  during  one  of  the  rebellions  of  that 
period,  had  built  a  castle  here  to  guard  the  new 
bridge  over  the  river,  and  to  protect  the  im¬ 
portant  military  road.  He  called  the  castle  after 
his  own  name,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it  under 
the  command  of  a  Captain  Caulfield  ;  and  this 
officer’s  descendant,  created  Baron  Charlemont  in 
1620,  was  Governor  of  the  castle  in  1641,  when 
the  Great  Rebellion  broke  out. 

Sir  Phelim  seized  this  castle  by  treachery  on 
October  23,  1641,  giving  thereby  the  signal  for 
the  Rebellion  to  begin ;  and  he  sent  off  Lord 
Charlemont  as  a  prisoner  to  his  house  at  Cale¬ 
don,  where  soon  afterwards  he  was  barbarously 
murdered. 

By  some  annalists  it  is  stated  that  while  under 
O’Neill’s  charge  a  bad  of  ruffians  rushed  out 
of  the  woods  and  wounded  Lord  Charlemont 
mortally.  He  was  taken  into  O’Neill’s  house, 
but  died  on  the  threshold,  exclaiming:  ‘Lord, 
have  mercy  on  me  ’ ;  and  a  recent  writer  (the 
Hon.  E.  Lawless)  adds  that  it  was  O’Neill’s 
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foster-brother  who  gave  the  fatal  blow.  This 
cold-blooded  murder  was  the  beginning  of  the 
massacres  and  atrocities  which  have  rendered  the 
name  of  Phelim  O’Neill  infamous  to  the  minds  of 
Ulstermen.  Some  years  afterwards  condign 
punishment  overtook  him,  and  he  fell  unpitied 
and  unsung — a  monster,  whom  many  of  his  own 
creed  and  race  acknowledge  to  have  been  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  his  princely  stock. 

Torn  from  an  obscure  hiding-place,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  arraigned 
for  his  misdeeds  before  a  court  in  Dublin,  con¬ 
demned,  and  sentenced  to  death. 

In  the  following  Lay,  and  also  in  Lay  No.  VI.,  the 
author  has  used  the  rhythm  selected  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Alexander  for  her  beautiful  stanzas  on  the  1  Siege  of  Derry’ ; 
it  is  a  rhythm  resonant  with  Irish  Music,  and  he  hopes  that 
he  has  caught  even  a  few  of  its  cadences. 
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THE  CHARLEMONT  TRAGEDY 
A  Lay  of  the  Great  Rebellion 

In  the  days  of  long  ago,  far  the  happiest  time 
below, 

As  a  boy  I  loved  to  wander  by  the  river  Owen- 
more, 

In  the  early  hours  of  morning,  the  repose  of 
dullards  scorning, 

And  to  listen  to  my  grandsire,  as  he  told  the 
deeds  of  yore. 

For  together  would  we  pace  through  the  labyrinths 
of  the  place, 

By  the  sylvan  pathways  winding,  up  the  vistas 
evergreen, 

Till  we  reached  a  pleasant  arbour,  where  the 
branches  seemed  to  harbour 

All  the  throstles  and  the  finches  that  the  wood 
had  ever  seen. 
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And  ’twas  there  I  used  to  hear  of  the  panic  and 
the  fear 

That  awoke  the  Ulster  counties  at  the  rising  of 
O’Neill, 

When  he  sent  the  signal  gory  to  the  tribesmen 
young  or  hoary, 

All  to  rally  to  his  standard  for  the  land  and 
commonweal. 


‘  Sir,  recite  to  me  the  lay  (oft  I  eagerly  would 
say) 

Of  the  tragedy  so  thrilling  that  the  story  seems 
to  haunt, 

When,  descending  from  Dungannon  and  without 
the  roar  of  cannon, 

The  O’Neill  became  the  master  of  the  Fort  of 
Charlemont.’ 


‘  Ah  !  the  tale  so  weird  and  wan  (would  reply  the 
aged  man) 

Was  a  record  found  in  boyhood  in  a  father’s 
manuscript ; 

But  I  fear  that  now  the  pages  have  been  lost  in 
troublous  ages, 

And  that  all  I  have  to  offer  is  a  fragment  ill- 
equipped.’ 
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Then,  without  the  least  delay,  he’d  begin  in  a 
placid  way, 

And  continue  with  his  story,  till  the  tragedy 
occurred, 

But,  oh,  then  his  eye  would  glisten  !  as  for  me, 
I’d  keener  listen 

To  the  passion  in  his  sentence  and  the  quaver 
in  his  word. 


‘  Not  an  ancient  fort  (said  he)  is  the  Charlemont 
we  see, 

With  the  strong  embattled  frontage  on  the  sad 
Blackwater  tide, 

Where  a  grassy  mound  with  fosses  like  a  mala¬ 
chite  embosses 

The  green  edges  of  our  county  on  the  western 
country-side. 


‘  As  a  warder  it  affords,  high  above  the  river  fords, 
A  protection  strong  and  wary  when  the 
northerners  invade ; 

And  the  shallows  of  the  river  and  the  depths  of 
Lough  Neagh  quiver, 

Underneath  the  cannon  roaring  or  the  crashing 
fusillade. 
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‘  In  the  days  of  ’forty-one,  ere  rebellion  had  begun, 
The  O’Neill  by  false  beguiling  from  the  Baron 
had  received 

A  request  in  courtesy  given,  that,  forgetting  how 
they’d  striven, 

He’d  be  present  at  a  banquet  (in  his  honour, 
’twas  believed). 


‘  Hast  thou  seen  a  falcon-kite,  like  a  flash  of 
summer  light, 

Swooping  downward  on  a  covey  in  a  stubble 
strewn  with  grain, 

How  the  plumpest  one  he  seizes  for  his  nest  above 
the  breezes, 

And  leaves  the  others  cowering  in  a  panic  on 
the  plain  ? 


‘  So  the  falcon-like  O’Neill,  with  attendants  true 
as  steel, 

Was  admitted  to  the  castle,  though  a  formid¬ 
able  guest, 

And  they  all  were  most  hilarious,  and  in  accents 
strange  and  various, 

They  asseverated  gaily  that  united  hearts  were 
best. 
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‘  And  the  banquet  brightly  sped ;  long  the  vesper 
hours  had  fled, 

While  they  toasted  one  another  in  the  cups  of 
ruddy  wine, 

With  a  song  for  merry  Erin,  in  the  midst  of  fun 
and  cheering, 

Till  the  midnight  hour  resounded,  and  Sir 
Phelim  gave  the  sign. 


‘Then  the  banqueting  was  o’er;  the  attendants 
seized  the  door, 

Not  arrayed  in  false  disguises,  but  as  soldiers  of 
O’Neill, 

And  their  swords  from  scabbard  drawing,  they 
permitted  no  withdrawing, 

Till  the  Baron  would  surrender  and  his  treasury 
reveal. 


‘  Quite  in  vain  the  Baron  swore  that  the  treasures 
were  no  more, 

But  he  offered  full  submission  if  the  lives  of  all 
were  spared ; 

And  he  yielded  up  his  castle  !  oh,  the  agony  of  the 
wassail ! 

Which  had  ended  in  his  capture  by  the  man 
he’d  often  dared. 
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‘  And  the  lady  too  besought,  and  some  blandish¬ 
ments  she  brought, 

Why  O’Neill  should  temper  triumph  with  com¬ 
passion  to  his  host ; 

But  the  man  who  won  the  castle  hoped  to  keep 
the  owner  vassal, 

So  he  heeded  not  the  iady  while  he  told  her 
with  a  boast ; — 


‘  “  Many  years  I’ve  heard  the  taunt  from  the  Fort 
of  Charlemont, 

That  no  Irishman  could  capture  what  an 
Englishman  had  built, 

Yet  without  a  rocket  soaring,  or  a  cannon  fiercely 
roaring, 

Have  I  taken  all  its  bastions,  nor  a  drop  of 
blood  have  spilt. 


‘“No,  my  lady,  I  shall  claim  this  fair  castle, 
change  its  name ; 

’Tis  the  first-fruits  of  my  struggle  for  the  con¬ 
fiscated  lands ; 

All  the  Ulster  country  over  for  the  septs  I  will 
recover, 

And  I’ll  scatter,  by  Saint  Patrick !  all  the 
colonizing  bands. 
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‘  “  As  for  thee,  thy  lord,  and  stock,  I’ll  remove  you 
from  this  rock, 

And  I’ll  send  you  up  Blackwater  to  the  gardens 
of  Kinnard  ; 

’Tis  a  better  home  for  children  than  the  many 
sights  bewildering 

Of  a  fortress  girt  with  cannon  and  a  soldier’s 
common  yard.” 


*  So  he  spake  that  dismal  day,  in  a  wily  subtle 
way, 

With  the  purpose  base  and  cruel  to  retain  them 
in  his  power ; 

And  he  thought  they’d  be  more  friendless  in  the 
mazes  long  and  endless 

Of  the  forest  round  his  mansion  than  immured 
in  Mountjoy’s  tower. 


*  Oh,  how  heavy  were  the  hearts  of  the  settlers  in 
those  parts, 

Of  the  soldiers  in  the  fortress,  when  the  Baron 
went  away ! 

For  they  loved  his  rule  impartial  and  his  sword  in 
forays  martial, 

And  they  feared  no  more  to  see  him  in  the 
camp  or  battle  fray. 
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‘  And  the  Baron  grieved  sore,  and  his  lady  even 
more, 

At  departing  from  his  castle  by  an  English  hero 
named, 

Where  the  Caulfield  race  had  settled,  with  a 
courage  highly  mettled, 

And  upheld  the  flag  of  England  in  the  siege 
and  battle  famed. 


‘  Then  along  the  river’s  edge,  nearly  hidden  by  the 
sedge, 

And  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  the  western 
rapparees, 

Sallied  forth  the  captive  weary,  on  a  journey  cold 
and  dreary, 

To  the  fastness  long  notorious  for  Sir  Pheliin’s 
cruelties. 


‘With  the  prisoner’s  sad  sighs  Nature  seemed  to 
sympathize, 

For  a  gloom  had  veiled  the  heavens  when  the 
noontide  hour  was  o’er, 

And  the  skies  of  dull  October,  in  their  mantle 
dark  and  sober, 

Let  loose  the  sudden  tempest  ere  they  entered 
Phelim’s  door. 
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‘  Little  welcome  for  them  here,  little  comfort  or 
good  cheer, 

And  they  quickly  felt  the  trammel  and  the 
galling  of  the  chain, 

For  so  closely  were  they  guarded,  and  their  move¬ 
ments  so  retarded, 

That  the  house  became  a  prison,  and  the  hope 
of  freedom  vain. 


*  But  the  end  was  drawing  near  to  the  old  im¬ 
prisoned  peer, 

For  his  captor  had  deluded,  by  the  hope  of  high 
reward, 

Some  rebellious  gallow-glasses  from  the  rugged 
Connaught  passes 

To  carry  off  the  captive  from  the  mansion  of 
Kinnard. 


*  ’Twas  an  easy  task  to  do,  and  the  chance  came 
quickly,  too ; 

And  they  seized  him  in  the  gardens,  just  above 
the  reedy  flood  ; 

But  he  struggled  long  and  toughly,  and  the  gallow- 
glasses  roughly 

With  a  skene  the  Baron  wounded,  and  they  left 
him  in  the  wood. 
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‘  Some  retainers  found  him  there,  and  they  pitied 
his  white  hair, 

And  they  gently  bore  him  upward  to  the  mansion 
house  abhorred  ; 

But  before  they’d  passed  the  portal  he’d  arisen 
from  the  mortal, 

With  a  whisper  softly  murmured,  “  Oh,  have 
mercy  on  me,  Lord  !” 


‘  Fierce  and  desperate  the  fight,  in  those  days  of 
doubtful  right, 

Between  the  native  races  and  the  colonizing 
band  ; 

But  it  ever  echoed  only  from  the  plains  and 
mountains  lonely, 

“  Oh,  the  land  is  for  the  people,  and  the  people 
for  the  land !” 


‘  For  the  land  is  Erin’s  all,  naught  beside  her  own 
to  call, 

Be  it  tillage  ground  or  pasture;  and  her 
children  love  it  well, 

And  they  little  reck  the  moiling,  if  they  nurse  it 
with  their  toiling, 

From  the  cradle  in  the  cottage  till  the  final 
passing-bell. 
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‘  Oh,  how  soft  thy  zephyrs  breathe  o’er  the  pasture 
lands  of  Meath  ! 

Oh,  how  nobly  soar  thy  ridges  to  arrest  the 
ocean  storm ! 

Oh,  thy  lakes  so  sweetly  smiling !  oh,  thy  valleys 
so  beguiling ! 

These  thy  paradise,  sweet  Erin  !  and  thy  robes 
of  beauty  form. 

‘Not  imprisoned  in  the  mine  are  the  precious 
gems  of  thine ; 

Nor  as  ore  in  grotto  hidden  are  thy  ornaments 
of  gold  ; 

But  till  earthly  shadows  darkle  will  thy  meads 
with  emeralds  sparkle, 

And  the  sun  with  golden  kisses  tip  thy  moun¬ 
tains  as  of  old.’ 
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VIII 

THE  MASSACRE 

An  Episode  of  the  Great  Rebellion 

The  year  1641  brings  the  student  of  Ulster 
history  to  another  dismal  picture  in  its  series 
of  horrors,  though,  indeed,  it  is  called  by  Thomas 
Carlyle,  ‘  not  a  picture,  but  a  huge  blot,  an  in¬ 
discriminate  blackness.’ 

The  day  for  the  beginning  of  a  general  massacre 
had  been  secretly  arranged  by  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill 
and  his  confederates,  but  fortunately  for  the  in¬ 
tended  victims  the  secret  had  to  some  extent 
leaked  out,  and  one  informer  stated  on  oath  that 
all  the  settlers  were  to  be  destroyed  before  10  a.m. 
on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  October. 

Some  modern  writers  have  tried  to  put  a  gloss 
over  this  terrible  outrage,  but  the  period  shows 
over  and  over  again  foul  deeds  of  cold-blooded 
carnage  which  can  only  be  described  as  ‘  mas¬ 
sacres.’ 
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Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  *  History  of 
Ireland,’  admits  that  there  was  a  massacre  at  this 
time,  but  suggests  that  it  was  ‘  unpremeditated 
though  how  this  could  have  been  the  case  is  hard 
to  imagine,  when  we  know  that  warnings  of  the 
coming  danger  had  been  received  some  time 
beforehand. 

Mr.  O’Connor  Morris,  in  his  recent  ‘  History  of 
Ireland,’  calls  the  tradition  of  a  general  massacre 
‘  a  myth,’  but  admits  that  there  were  ‘  a  few 
thousand’  slain,  and  that  ‘numbers  perished  from 
other  causes  ’!  Is  this  below  his  minimum  of  a 
massacre  ?  To  most  people  it  would  be  enough. 

In  the  ‘  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,’  vol.  xxiv.,  it  is  stated  that,  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  evidence  concerning  the 
massacres,  they  seem  to  have  been  ‘solely  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  fiery  O’Neill  and  to  his  wild  nomads 
or  Creaghts.’  They  were  also  attributed  ‘  to  the 
Irish  ’  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  and  con¬ 
demned  by  them  in  a  manifesto  issued  in  1642  ; 
as,  however,  the  massacres  began  in  October, 
1641,  the  condemnation  might  have  been  more 
effective  if  it  had  been  pronounced  a  little  earlier. 

The  reign  of  terror  began  on  Friday  evening, 
October  22,  when  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill  treacherously 
surprised  the  Castle  of  Charlemont,  and  took 
Lord  Charlemont,  the  Governor,  his  family,  and 
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garrison,  prisoners.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  the 
same  chieftain  seized  and  destroyed  the  Castle  of 
Mountjoy,  another  fortress  a  little  lower  down 
the  Blackwater.  At  the  same  date  Newry  was 
seized  by  the  MacGennis,  and  Tandragee  by  the 
O’Hanlon ;  the  MacGuire  became  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Co.  Fermanagh,  and  the 
MacMahon  took  possession  of  the  Co.  Monaghan. 
Lord  Blaney’s  castle,  some  miles  from  Armagh, 
was  surprised  and  plundered  by  another  party 
of  the  rebels,  and  Lady  Blaney  and  her  family 
carried  off  as  prisoners. 

Within  eight  days  after  the  Rebellion  had 
begun,  the  insurgents  were  predominant  in  the 
counties  of  Ulster,  with  the  exception  of  the 
towns  of  Derry,  Coleraine,  Carrickfergus,  and 
Enniskillen;  dreadful  barbarities  were  committed; 
many  settlers  drowned  in  the  Bann  and  Black- 
water;  and  most  inhuman  murders  perpetrated 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Armagh.  According 
to  Sir  William  Petty,  37,000  were  massacred 
in  the  first  year  of  these  tumults  ;  according  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  40,000  to  50,000  ;  and  Professor 
Killen,  in  his  learned  work  on  Irish  History, 
states  :  ‘  We  do  not  greatly  err  if  we  set  down 
the  Protestants  who  perished  by  violence  at  little 
less  than  40,000.’  No  doubt  the  object  of  this 
sanguinary  insurrection  was  the  desire  to  regain 
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possession  of  the  confiscated  lands;  the  questions 
of  religion  or  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  had  little  to 
do  with  its  real  motives  ;  the  natives  hoped  by 
massacre  and  rebellion  to  drive  the  colonists 
into  the  sea. 


IX 

THE  GRATEFUL  IRISHMAN 
A  Lay  of  the  Great  Rebellion 

Of  all  the  farmers  in  the  North 
Who  crossed  the  ocean  tide 
When  James  the  First  of  England  sent 
His  settlers  from  the  Clyde, 

No  stouter  man  on  vale  or  hill 
Than  Robert  Barns  of  Lisnadil. 

Nor  stancher  family  than  his 
To  Scottish  kirk  and  fold, 

Among  the  dauntless  pioneers 
In  stormy  days  of  old, 

When  fierce  O’Neill  with  savage  bands* 
Wrought  havoc  o’er  the  settlers’  lands. 

*  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill,  one  of  the  family  of  ‘Red  Hugh 
O’Neill.’ 
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A  lonely  farmstead  was  their  home, 

Protected  by  a  bawn, 

The  house  securely  fortified 
With  timbers  roughly  sawn, 

With  walls  of  limestone  quarried  nigh, 

And  windows  few  and  small  and  high. 

Now,  Jeannie  was  his  eldest  born, 

And  when  her  mother  died, 

On  her  for  care  of  home  and  store 
The  father  most  relied  ; 

And  tenants,  servants,  man,  and  maid 
Ne’er  sought  in  vain  her  kindly  aid. 

In  the  earlier  Ulster  settlement, 

In  times  of  mortal  pain, 

No  surgeon  skilled  in  healing  arts 
Was  near  with  prescript  plain, 

But  woman’s  hand  and  woman’s  love 
Against  disease  and  suffering  strove. 

Among  the  labourers  on  the  farm 
Was  Mike  O’Halloran — 

A  native  he  of  Celtic  stock,* 

A  pure  Milesian  ; 

By  nature  wild  and  passionate, 

If  fairly  used  affectionate. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  immigration  from  Great  Britain, 
‘most  of  the  tenants  and  labourers  of  the  colonists  were 
Irish’  (Reid’s  ‘History,’  i.  90). 
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This  Mike  by  fever  stricken  once 
Lay  in  a  squalid  hut, 

With  ne’er  a  hand  to  cool  his  brow 
Nor  voice  to  cheer  him,  but 
The  voice  of  Jeannie,  brave  to  dare 
The  fetid  pestilential  air. 

That  fearless  charity  he  vowed 
Ere  long  he  would  repay  ; 

That  tender  nursing,  wholesome  food, 
Supplied  him  day  by  day, 

He’d  ne’er  forget ;  his  life  he’d  give 
For  her  who  bade  him  hope  and  live. 

A  year  elapsed — a  year  of  strife, 
Perplexity,  and  fear, 

For  raiding  bands  o’erran  the  plains 
Of  Ulster  far  and  near  ; 

No  colonist  was  free  from  harm 
In  person,  kindred,  stock,  or  farm. 

Then  came  to  Mike,  he  knew  not  whence, 
Nor  how  the  craft  was  planned, 

A  secret  missive,  signed  beneath 
By  Phelim’s  gory  hand,* 

Commanding  Celts,  where’er  they  were, 
The  Sassenachs  to  massacre. 


*  The  ‘red  hand’  was  the  crest  of  the  O’Neills. 
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On  next  October’s  twentieth  eve 
The  accursed  foreign  horde 
(So  ran  the  terrible  decree) 

Was  doomed  to  fire  and  sword  ; 

And  woe  to  him  who  dared  to  show 
A  spark  of  pity  to  the  foe. 

Now  Mike  conceived  the  hour  had  come 
His  grateful  scheme  to  plan, 

Nor  feared  he  vengeance  of  O’Neill 
And  all  his  murderous  clan  ; 

He’d  save  the  homestead  of  the  maid 
Who  once  from  him  black  death  had  stayed. 


Still  more,  he’d  warn  her  lover,  too, 
Young  Tom  of  Ballyards, 

The  eldest  son  of  squire  renowned 
For  mills  and  cattle  yards ; 

Not  for  the  sake  of  all  his  yarns, 

But  for  the  sake  of  Jeannie  Barns. 

When  after  months  of  strife  and  fear 
October  days  began, 

His  weighty  secret  felt  too  great 
For  Mike  O’Halloran  ; 

Within  his  mind  it  buried  lay, 

A  guest  unloved  day  after  day. 
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At  last  there  came  the  hoped-for  chance 
Of  speech  before  him  thrown, 

As  Jeannie  roamed  across  the  fields 
To  meet  her  swain  alone  ; 

And  craving  grace  for  being  so  bold, 

He  there  and  then  the  secret  told. 

But  ere  the  story  was  revealed 
In  all  its  grim  detail, 

He  forced  from  Jeannie’s  quivering  lips 
A  promise  without  fail — 

She’d  ne’er  disclose  the  secret  dread 
Save  to  her  father  honoured. 

Then,  lover-like,  she  sought  to  include 
Among  the  favoured  few 
The  name  of  one  by  Callan  side 
Who  was  her  sweetheart  true  ; 

And  Mike  to  this  permission  gave, 

For  her  and  hers  he  wished  to  save. 

Then  somehow  fell  on  Ulster  plains 
A  gloom  and  mortal  awe, 

As  if  sweet  Nature,  deeply  thrilled, 
Disastrous  times  foresaw ; 

And  harvest  songs  in  a  minor  key 
Betrayed  their  latent  sympathy. 
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There  was  a  hurry  and  a  rush 
Each  day  from  earliest  dawn, 

To  gather  in  the  yellow  sheaves 
And  stack  them  in  the  bawn  ; 

And  every  bawn  was  well  repaired, 
And  held  at  night  by  men  prepared. 

At  length  the  fateful  day  arrived, 

The  tasks  were  quickly  sped, 

The  stragglers  in  the  distant  fields 
All  homeward  hastened, 

And  watchers  posted  here  and  there 
An  outlook  kept  with  zealous  care. 

Not  yet  the  moon  had  shown  her  light 
Nor  stars  their  course  begun, 

The  evening’s  prayers  were  scarcely  o’ 
When  hark  ! — a  distant  gun 
Announced  the  coming  of  the  foe 
To  deal  around  them  death  and  woe. 

Forthwith  they  hurried  to  their  posts, 
Both  man  and  boy  and  maid, 

And  all  were  ready  for  the  assault 
In  well-planned  ambuscade  ; 

A  few  in  homestead,  most  in  bawn, 
And  some  behind  the  rampart  drawn. 
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So  when  the  kernes  in  stealthy  march, 
With  neither  cry  nor  sound, 
Equipped  with  pike  and  gun  and  brand, 
Had  circled  all  around, 

Their  leader  cried  :  ‘  Submit,  or  feel, 

Ye  knaves,  the  vengeance  of  O’Neill.’ 

At  once  the  farmer  answered  bold  : 

‘  Depart,  ye  rapparees ; 

We  scorn  your  threats,  defy  your  hate, 
Despise  your  subtleties  !’ 

And  boys  and  men  sent  up  a  shout 
Astounding  all  the  rebel  rout. 

The  Irish  then  applied  their  brands, 

And  fired  a  hagyard  thatch, 

The  blaze  whereof  revealed  their  forms 
To  gunners  on  the  watch, 

Who  with  a  vigorous  fusillade 
Repelled  the  assailants  sore  dismayed. 

Alas  !  it  was  not  always  thus 
Among  the  settlers’  farms  ; 

Some  scorned  too  much  the  native  race, 
Nor  feared  the  vague  alarms  ; 

If  warnings  came  they  heeded  not, 

And  Irish  treacheries  forgot. 
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There  murder  raged  and  massacre 
Of  man  and  boy  and  maid, 

And  e’en  to  babes  upon  the  breast 
No  mercy  was  displayed  ; 

Too  often  Erin’s  pastures  hide 
Old  tragic  scenes  with  crimson  dyed  ! 

’Tis  said  that  hundreds  in  Armagh 
And  neighbouring  Tyrone 
Were  seized  by  native  hordes  and  dragged 
From  all  they  called  their  own, 

And  starving,  nude,  on  highways  cast, 
Succumbed  beneath  the  winter’s  blast. 

How  sad  that  creatures  formed  by  God 
To  manifest  His  love, 

By  making  earth’s  communities 
Fair  pictures  of  the  Above, 

Should  think  that  massacre  and  hate 
His  holy  ways  accelerate. 

The  dastard  purpose  of  the  Celt 
To  drive  the  settlers  out, 

From  Erin’s  fields,  by  sword  and  llame, 

In  ignominious  rout, 

Effected  objects  the  reverse, 

And  stained  their  history  with  a  curse. 
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The  settlers  firmer  union  made 
With  solemn  vow  and  pact,* 

With  marriage  contract,  common  creed, 

And  legislative  act ; 

By  skill  and  toil  and  dauntless  heart 
They  prospered,  too,  in  fair  and  mart. 

Great  towns  arose  above  the  plain, 

Abundant  in  resource, t 
Great  factories  by  day  and  night 
Alive  with  new-born  force  ; 

And  stalwart  sons  of  Ulster  breed 
Have  served  the  Empire  in  her  need. 

But  when  the  kernes  had  all  retired 
From  the  farm  of  Lisnadil, 

And  failed  to  injure  man  or  beast, 

The  homestead  or  the  mill, 

At  early  dawn  the  news  arrived 
That  others,  too,  had  safe  survived. 

Among  the  rescued  and  unhurt 
Were  those  at  Ballyards, 

*  There  has  been  no  fusion  between  the  Scottish  settlers 
in  the  North  and  the  native  Irish,  like  that  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  English  settlers  and  the  natives  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

t  As,  eg.,  Belfast,  Lurgan,  Portadown,  etc. 
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For,  found  on  guard,  the  foe  withdrew 
And  hurried  northernwards ; 

Which  way  they  went  a  burning  roof 
Gave  here  and  there  a  dismal  proof. 

But  when  the  rescued  wished  to  thank 
Brave  Mike,  they  searched  in  vain  ; 
And  presently  a  rumour  spread 
He’d  crossed  the  Atlantic  main.* 
Long  afterwards  to  Jeannie,  dame 
Of  Ballyards,  this  message  came  : 


‘  My  spirit  still  to  Erin  flies, 

My  heart  is  there  unseen, 

But  though  I’ll  ne’er  behold  her  hills 
Or  valleys  ever  green, 

My  love  is  hers  in  amplest  span 
And  always  ; — Mike  O’Halloran.’ 


’Twas  said  he  left  his  Ulster  home 
To  escape  his  tribesmen’s  spite, 

Whose  fierce  suspicions  turned  on  him 
When  baffled  on  the  night, 

They  thought  to  crown  the  highest  hill 
With  the  blazing  pile  of  Lisnadil. 

At  this  epoch  the  Carolina  States  were  being  colonized. 
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In  Irish  kernes,  if  treated  well, 
There  lurks  a  grateful  heart, 
Which  never  lets  a  kindly  act 
From  memory  depart ; 

No  creed’s  monopoly  or  brood 
Is  the  human  grace  of  gratitude. 


X 

THE  RIDGE  OF  THE  WILLOW-TREE 

A  n  Episode  of  the  Great  Rebellion 

On  Drumsaillech,  ‘the  Ridge  of  the  Willow-tree,’ 
a  lofty  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of 
Armagh,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect 
of  a  fair  county’s  undulating  successions  of  hill 
and  dale,  has  stood  for  many  generations,  some¬ 
times  in  simple  dignity,  sometimes  in  melancholy 
ruin,  the  old  cathedral  founded  by  St.  Patrick. 
In  or  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  445,  this  Church, 
probably  of  stone,  began  to  witness  among  the  wild 
Celtic  races  for  the  truths  of  Christianity.  It  was 
known  of  old  as  the  *  Tempul  Mor  ’ — i.e.,  the  Great 
Church — or  the  ‘Damhliag  Mor’ — i.e.,  the  Great 
Stone  Church.  There  is  little  doubt  that  before 
the  date  assigned  by  Bede  to  the  earliest  stone 
churches  of  England  A.D.,  675,  Ireland  possessed 
ecclesiastical  structures  of  stone  and  lime. 

As  the  ages  passed,  around  the  shrine  of 
St.  Patrick  were  buried  great  Kings  and  chieftains 
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of  Ireland ;  holy  men,  bishops,  and  priests  of  the 
early  Celtic  Church ;  and  in  later  days  brave 
soldiers  of  the  English  garrison,  pioneers  of  the 
Scottish  settlement,  innocent  victims  often  of 
fierce  and  sanguinary  rebellions.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  all  its  antiquity,  all  its  sanctity,  all  its 
memories,  and  all  its  associations,  the  ancient 
fane  met  with  little  respect  from  the  hands  of  the 
native  chieftains,  who  in  turn  took  possession  of 
it.  Though  professing  to  be  sons  of  the  Church, 
they  used  the  sacred  precincts  for  their  own 
purposes,  as  barracks  and  defences,  as  stables  and 
storehouses  ;  and  when  they  could  no  longer  hold 
them,  they  gave  them  over  without  compunction 
to  the  ravages  of  fire  and  sword.  In  fact,  few 
cathedrals  have  suffered  more  from  friend  or  foe 
than  the  cathedral  of  Armagh.  Among  other 
catastrophes,  it  has  been  burnt  either  partially  or 
wholly  nine  times,  the  last  occasion  being  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  when  it  was 
seized  by  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill,  in  those  days  the 
scourge  of  Ulster.  After  a  year’s  occupation  of 
it,  when  the  English  army,  under  General  Monroe, 
approached  Armagh,  Sir  Phelim,  not  considering 
the  post  sufficiently  strong  to  be  defended,  retired 
to  the  Fort  of  Charlemont ;  but  before  leaving  the 
city  on  May  2,  1642  (as  recorded  by  Sir  John 
Temple,  Master  of  the  Rolls),  ‘Sir  Phelim  O’Neill 
and  his  brother,  with  their  adherents,  maliciously 
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set  on  fire  the  goodly  cathedral  church,  and 
murdered  500  persons,  young  and  old.’ 

These  victims  were  principally  settlers  who  had 
flown  in  their  terror  of  massacre  to  the  cathedral 
for  protection.  The  extent  of  the  tragedy  has 
been  questioned  in  recent  times,  but  it  has  been 
admitted  in  the  latest  published  Irish  History 
*  that  at  this  time  hundreds  of  inhabitants  of 
Armagh  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  ’  (Hon. 
E.  Lawless).  Various  accounts  of  these  atrocities 
long  survived  in  local  and  family  traditions. 

After  the  Rebellion  of  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill  had 
been  quelled,  the  ruined  cathedral  rose  again 
from  its  ashes,  principally  through  the  efforts 
of  Archbishop  Bramhall,  a  member  of  an  ancient 
Cheshire  family,  whose  picturesque  ancestral 
home  was  at  Bramhall,  near  Stockport;  and  after¬ 
wards,  through  the  great  exertions  of  Archbishop 
Margetson,  who  not  only  gave  bountifully  himself, 
but  collected  large  contributions  from  his  English 
friends.  The  latter  Primate  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  venerable  pile  once  more  restored 
to  its  former  dignity.  This  building  weathered 
the  storms  of  the  Revolution  without  sustaining 
injury,  and  since  then  has  had  a  less  exciting 
history ;  its  principal  events  being  restorations, 
and  well-intentioned  alterations,  not  always  im¬ 
provements,  by  successive  Primates,  while  fortu- 
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nately  the  sacred  structure  retained  much  of  its 
pristine  configuration  on  its  old  historic  site,  the 
ground  dedicated  by  the  Celtic  chieftain,  and 
consecrated  by  the  great  Apostle  of  Ireland,  on 
‘  the  Ridge  of  the  Willow-tree.’ 

In  the  verses  that  follow  this  narrative  a 
domestic  tradition  connected  with  the  Great 
Rebellion  is  recorded.  A  settler  called  Maxwell 
is  represented  as  having  arrived  with  his  family 
in  Armagh  from  Scotland,  soon  after  the  reign  of 
terror  had  begun.  He  was  probably  a  descendant 
of  Aymer  de  Macceswell,  one  of  those  called 
*  Magnates  Scotiae  ’  in  an  old  list  of  the  principal 
Scottish  families  in  1258.  This  settler  is  supposed 
to  have  spent  a  winter  in  the  city  of  Armagh 
before  proceeding  to  his  lands  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  to  have  heard  while  staying  there  of  the 
atrocities  which  had  been  recently  perpetrated. 
Some  of  his  descendants  still  possess  the  lands 
belonging  to  their  ancestor,  situated  pleasantly 
in  the  Callan  Valley  on  the  south  side  of  the  city. 

At  that  period,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  regular 
scheme  of  State  colonization.  The  settlers  crossed 
the  sea  when  and  how  they  liked  ;  no  public 
records  of  their  settlement  or  grants  were  kept ; 
or  if  they  were,  they  have  perished  in  the  tumults 
of  the  times. 
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BURNING  OF  ARMAGH  CATHEDRAL 
MAY  2,  1642 

A  Lay  of  the  Great  Rebellion 

To  Newry  once  a  settler  came  across  the  Northern 
sea, 

Hugh  Macceswell*  his  ancient  name,  a  Caledonian 
he ; 

But  soon  he  sought  the  older  town  above  the 
willow  glade,  t 

Where  holy  Patrick  oft  had  preached,  and  a 
sanctuary  made. 

*  See  the  foregoing  narrative. 

t  The  ground  on  which  Armagh  was  built  was  originally 
called  ‘  Druimsailech,’  t.e.,  the  Hill  of  Willows,  and  the  site 
which  St.  Patrick  obtained  from  the  Irish  chieftain  for  his 
church  had  been  called  1  the  Ridge  of  the  Willow.’ 
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His  creed  had  been  the  narrow  faith  by  stern 
Geneva  taught, 

That  God  would  only  shield  His  own  from  earthly 
bondage  brought, 

And  those  outside  the  covenant,  just  like  the 
Canaanite, 

Would  vanish  from  the  land  before  the  children 
of  the  light. 


He  found  a  lodging  in  Armagh,  above  the  market 
square, 

And  waited  for  the  settler’s  grant  of  acres  broad 
and  fair ; 

Nor  had  he  long  to  linger,  for  a  score  of  vacant 
farms 

Revealed  a  country  desolate  through  warfare’s 
fierce  alarms. 


It  was  a  doleful  era  that  to  the  old  cathedral 
town, 

For  in  the  year  preceding  last,  its  spiral-tapered 
crown 

Had  felt  the  cursed  torches  of  Sir  Phelim  the 
malign, 

Above  its  storied  chancel  and  its  consecrated 
shrine. 
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Within  the  precincts  hallowed  where  a  holy  saint 
had  prayed, 

And  apostolic  verities  in  symbol  had  displayed, 

Were  only  blackened  relics  of  a  sanctuary 
marred, 

Or  embers  from  the  lofty  roof,  fragmentary  and 
charred. 


No  longer  from  the  steeple  now  was  heard  the 
curfew-bell, 

No  early  peal  awakened  now  the  toilers  on 
the  fell; 

Where  ancient  martyrs  slumbered,  and  godly- 
saints  reclined, 

Were  held  the  evolutions  of  the  spirits  of  the 
wind. 


But  round  the  ruined  cloisters  oft  the  inhabitants 
at  night 

Together  met,  relating  how,  to  their  horror  and 
affright, 

Sir  Phelim  fired  the  minster  with  the  men  and 
women  filled,* 

A  holocaust  most  terrible  of  loyal  martyrs  killed. 


*  Stuart’s  ‘Armagh,’  p.  371. 
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And  as  the  stranger  passed  them,  he  heard  the 
women  say, 

They  ever  should  remember  well  that  second  eve 
in  May, 

The  old  cathedral  crowded  with  the  trembling 
refugees, 

And  all  around  a  circle  thick  with  murderous 
rapparees. 

*  And  there  (they  said)  Sir  Phelim  stood  before 
the  western  door,*' 

And  there  his  brother  paced  about  with  fury 
boiling  o’er; 

Within  the  cryptal  chapel  had  they  piled  the 
faggots  dry, 

With  branches,  straw,  and  litter  had  they  strewn 
the  roof  on  high. 

Sir  Phelim  gave  the  signal,  and  the  torches  darted 
round, 

High  upwards  sprang  the  flaring  gleam  above  the 
holy  ground ; 

Then  human  screams  and  shrieking  and  the 
cracklings  of  the  blaze 

Filled  every  luckless  looker-on  with  a  shuddering 
and  amaze. 


*  Stuart’s  ‘  Armagh,'  p.  372 
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And  when  a  sufferer  ventured  to  pass  the  burning 
porch, 

The  brothers  stood  before  him  with  a  gleaming 
sword  and  torch  ; 

And  whom  the  fire  had  pitied  they  slew  with 
cruel  hand, 

Till  scarce  a  tortured  victim  lived  before  their 
burning  brand. 


But  yet  a  remnant  wrestled  through  the  horrors 
of  that  night, 

Who  clung  for  refuge  to  the  Arm  of  God’s 
eternal  might, 

Remembering  His  promise  that  He’d  rescue  from 
the  flame 

All  those  who  looked  to  Him  alone  and  trusted  in 
His  Name. 


Reports  like  this  of  massacres  and  recent  deadly 
fights 

Forbade  the  strangers,  dreading  much  the  long 
December  nights, 

To  journey  from  the  city  walls;  perhaps  the  early 
spring 

Would  further  wanderings  permit,  and  brighter 
evenings  bring. 
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So  frequently  they  noted  how  (in  leisure  moments 
spent), 

Through  all  the  settlers’  domiciles,  within  the 
city  pent, 

The  enemy  had  pitiless  and  wanton  injury  done 

To  chattels,  stores,  and  properties — no  gain  to 
any  one. 


But  hands  that  burnt  the  minster  down  were 
quick  to  burn  the  stock, 

And  swords  that  smote  the  pastors  true  would 
never  spare  the  flock, 

And  gables  black  and  tottering,  and  roofless  tene¬ 
ments, 

Of  fury,  hate,  and  bigotry,  were  lasting  monu¬ 
ments. 

Nor  was  the  devastation  kept  within  the  city 
walls ; 

It  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  to  rural  farms 
and  halls ; 

Lord  Blaney’s  house  was  plundered  of  all  he 
valued  most, 

The  Lord  of  stately  Charlemont  his  life  and 
castle  lost.'* 

*  Stuart’s  ‘Armagh,’  p.  368,  quotation  from  Sir  W. 

Temple’s  letter. 
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No  human  life  was  reckoned  safe  beneath  that 
reign  of  blood ; 

Blackwater  bore  the  slaughtered  ones  along  its 
turbid  flood,* 

The  deep  and  sullen  Bann  received  the  brave  and 
martyred  dead, 

To  hide  within  Lough  Neagh’s  abyss  and  sombre- 
curtained  bed. 


And  yet  survivors  often  told  of  many  a  gallant 
deed, 

Not  limited  to  race  alone,  nor  eloquent  of  creed, 

Like  bravery  of  the  pastor  who  within  the  minster 
old 

Defied  the  fiery  demon’s  arm  his  people  to 
enfold. 


‘  Oh,  come,  my  suffering  people,  come !  (with 
quivering  voice  he  cried) ; 

Prostrate  yourselves  and  supplicate  the  Saviour 
crucified ; 

Consuming  is  the  fire  around,  and  fierce  the  rebel 
boasts, 

But  mightier  the  sacred  fires  beneath  the  Lord  of 
Hosts. 


*  Stuart’s  ‘Armagh,’  p.  370. 
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*  Come,  Holy  Spirit’s  fire,  descend,  inflame  these 
souls  of  ours, 

Until  the  potent  spark  within  the  outward  flame 
devours ; 

And  quickly  send,  O  God  on  high,  Thy  chariots 
of  fire, 

To  draw  Thy  martyred  people  here  within  Thy 
presence  nigher.’ 


’Twas  said  that  when  at  early  dawn  the  flames 
received  a  check, 

And  men  began  to  search  throughout  the  heaps 
of  smouldering  wreck, 

They  found  a  little  group  within  the  broken 
chancel  gate, 

Whose  sleeping  forms  the  hungry  flame  had  failed 
to  desecrate. 


Another  tale,  related  to  grim  Hugh  the  Calvinist, 
Shows  that  beneath  a  Celtic  skin  sweet  mercy 
may  exist ; 

The  mother  of  the  barbarous  and  truculent 
O’Neill, 

Could  still  for  some  poor  prisoners  a  true  com¬ 
passion  feel.* 


*  Stuart’s  ‘  Armagh,’  p.  372. 
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Above  a  score  of  these,  reduced  to  miserable 
plight, 

The  lady  fed  and  sheltered  in  the  castle  day  and 
night, 

Through  nine  long,  weary,  hungry  months  of 
famine  round  Armagh, 

Then  sent  them  safe  to  England  back  from  the 
port  of  Drogheda. 

Likewise  her  younger  son,  MacShane,  a  brave 
and  noble  foe, 

Not  treacherons  and  gore-besmirched,  like  Phelim 
and  Thorlogh, 

Protected  fifty  Scotsmen  from  his  brother’s  cruel 
sword, 

Until  they  sailed  to  Greenock  from  the  Bay  of 
Carlingford.* 

When  early  spring  came  back  again  with  brighter, 
longer  days, 

The  settlers  left  the  city  by  the  narrow  desert 
ways,t 

And  reached  the  vacant  farmstead  known  as 
Upper  Ballaquin, 

Above  the  Callan  river,  and  its  pleasant  vale 
within. 

*  Carlingford  :  the  last  syllable  a  contraction  of  the  Norse 

word  fiord ,  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
f  A  lane  leading  to  the  Callan  from  Armagh  is  still  called 

‘  the  Desert  Lonan.’ 
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And  here,  his  toilsome  journey  o’er,  long  lived 
Hugh  Macceswell ; 

Among  the  woods  his  house  he  built,  and  farmed 
his  acres  well ; 

He  throve  among  the  colonists  along  the  Callan 
side,* 

Well  known  for  counsel  provident  and  toleration 
wide. 

For  Hugh  the  Calvinist  had  learnt  a  broader, 
nobler  creed, 

Through  contact  with  his  fellow-men,  and  observ¬ 
ing  human  need  ;f 

But  the  essence  of  the  higher  creed  that  most  he 
pondered  on 

Was  the  love  of  God  to  all  revealed  in  His 
Incarnate  Son. 

*  In  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  it  was  a  recognised  thing 

that  the  tenants  on  the  confiscated  lands  had  a  tenant  right ; 

each  built  his  own  homestead,  drained  and  cleared  the 

land,  and  this  conferred  in  equity  an  interest  in  the  soil, 
t  Stuart’s  1  Armagh,’  p.  493. 
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THE  SONS  OF  THE  COVENANT 
Ail  Episode  of  the  Great  Rebellion 

The  fortunes  of  the  Scottish  Covenant  had  a 
wonderful  influence  on  Ulster.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  stream  of  colonization  flow¬ 
ing  from  Scotland  into  the  North  of  Ireland 
between  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  considerably  swollen  by 
the  harsh  treatment  meted  out  to  the  Covenanters 
in  the  former  country  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
Charles.  The  Covenant,  sometimes  described  as 
‘  the  Scots’  Confession,’  had  been  originally  drawn 
up  in  1580  to  counteract  attempts  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Roman  Church  to  regain  its 
influence  over  Scotland.  It  contained  a  profession 
of  adherence  to  the  simple  but  austere  faith 
taught  by  the  Calvinists,  and  a  renunciation  of 
Popish  errors.  It  was  sworn  to  by  all  ranks  in 
Scotland  in  1581  and  on  several  subsequent  occa- 
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sions  ;  and  even  when,  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  Parliament  decreed  that  it  was  not 
obligatory  on  the  people,  many  continued  to 
adhere  to  it  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
received  the  name  of  ‘  Covenanters.’  During  its 
predominance  in  Scotland  civil  wars  were  waged 
on  behalf  of  it  and  against  it;  many  of  its  adhe¬ 
rents  emigrated  to  other  lands  to  carry  out  its 
principles  in  greater  freedom  ;  for  its  testimony 
many  zealous  devotees  suffered  and  died. 

The  principal  leader  of  these  enthusiasts  had 
been  James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  a 
name  over  which  there  has  been  a  halo  of 
romance.  This  chieftain,  called  ‘  the  Great  Mar¬ 
quis,’  famous  for  his  bravery,  vacillations,  and 
vicissitudes,  was  born  in  1612.  After  an  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  pro¬ 
longed  travel  on  the  Continent,  he  was  chosen  on 
his  return  to  Scotland  to  act  with  three  other 
nobles  as  a  leader  in  enforcing  submission  to  the 
National  Covenant.  Scotland  was  at  the  time 
seething  with  indignation  against  the  attempt  of 
the  English  King  to  introduce  the  English  Prayer 
Book,  and  also  full  of  suspicion  that  the  Roman 
Church  was  intent  upon  fresh  aggression.  During 
the  following  year,  in  the  name  of  the  Estates  of 
the  Realm,  Montrose  led  three  expeditions  against 
Aberdeen  to  coerce  it  into  submission  to  the 
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national  will.  On  the  third  occasion,  with  his 
covenanting  troops  he  won  a  great  victory  over 
the  King’s  General,  though  supported  by  English 
troops  and  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Covenant  took  possession  of 
Aberdeen. 

So  far  had  Montrose  supported  the  Covenant 
and  led  its  troops ;  but  in  the  next  year  (1640) 
King  Charles  won  the  Marquis  over  to  his  side, 
and  subsequently  he  led  the  royal  forces  against 
his  former  friends  and  followers.  Many  of  these, 
however,  shocked  at  the  perfidy  of  their  old 
commander,  though  devoted  to  him  personally, 
left  their  native  country  rather  than  fight  against 
him.  They  found  a  home  in  Ulster,  and  carried 
their  principles  and  prejudices  with  them.  At 
this  time  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  in  Ulster  were  of  Scottish  extraction, 
there  being  probably  at  the  era  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  only  20,000  of  English  to  100,000  of 
Scottish  origin.  The  Sons  of  the  Covenant  had 
occupied  the  land.  Various  efforts  had  been 
made  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  Anglican  creed, 
but  they  were  inflexibly  attached  to  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin  and  of  Knox.  Now,  when  they  were 
reinforced  by  new  colonists  from  Scotland,  and 
still  more  by  Scottish  regiments  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Monroe,  they  established  eccle- 
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siastical  organizations  of  their  own,  and  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  the  renovated  life  of  the  loved 
ancestral  faith.  Many  of  the  Anglican  parochial 
clergy,  unlike  some  of  their  English  bishops  and 
the  Scottish  ministers  who  had  judiciously  with¬ 
drawn,  died  at  their  posts  during  the  massacre 
and  rebellion,  and  probably  some  of  their  con¬ 
gregations,  bereft  of  their  own  pastors,  helped 
to  swell  the  Covenanting  ranks.  At  the  same 
time  also  deputations  of  Presbyterian  ministers 
visited  Ulster,  exhorting  and  urging  all  true 
Protestants  to  adopt  their  usages  and  doctrines. 
Henceforth  the  principles  of  the  Covenant  became 
a  power  in  the  northern  province  of  Ireland. 

The  next  Lay  furnishes  a  description  based  on 
tradition  of  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to, 
and  occurred  in,  one  of  the  migrations  of  Scottish 
settlers :  it  is  also  intended  to  show  the  jealous 
care  with  which  the  settlers  guarded  their  faith 
from  generation  to  generation. 
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A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  KIRK 
A  Lay  of  the  Great  Rebellion 

In  the  following  verses  there  are  references  to  three  migra¬ 
tions  into  Ireland  during  the  seventeenth  century,  viz.,  the 
well-organized  settlement  of  1610;  the  desultory  arrivals  at 
and  after  the  date  of  the  Rebellion  ;  the  Cromwellian  Planta¬ 
tion  of  1654. 

‘  Come  and  listen  to  me,  boy,  leave  the  revelry 
and  joy 

For  an  ancient  story  noted  by  an  ancestor  of 
yours  ; 

It  will  tell  of  facts  revealing  why  the  Scots,  their 
grief  concealing, 

From  the  bonny  braes  migrated  to  the  lonely 
Ulster  moors.’ 

Thus  he  spoke — the  sire  serene — as  we  sat  one 
Hallowe’en, 

And  beheld  the  festive  customs  of  the  folk  in 
former  days, 
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At  the  Feast  of  good  All  Hallows,  ere  the  croppies 
built  the  gallows 

For  the  merry-hearted  patrons  and  the  actors 
in  the  plays. 

From  the  olden  stock,  he  said,  a  daughter  had 
been  wed 

To  an  officer  of  Cromwell,  who  had  settled  in 
Kildare  ; 

But  among  the  Celtic  strangers,  and  the  spiritual 
dangers, 

She  had  sought  her  mother’s  guidance  for  the 
children  in  her  care. 

*  Oh,  my  daughter,  your  request  (wrote  the  mother 
much  distressed), 

For  a  spell  to  bind  the  children  to  the  pledges 
of  their  youth, 

With  the  other  creeds  surrounding,  in  diversity 
confounding, 

Needs  an  answer  full  and  tender  in  the  interest 
of  Truth. 

‘  First  remember  well  the  word  from  your  father 
often  heard, 

“  Oh !  beware  of  Rome’s  beguiling,  be  ye 
separate  and  clean, 
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And  the  Lord  of  Truth  the  Giver  from  delusions 
will  deliver 

Those  who  trust  in  Him,  and  ever  will  protect 
them  though  unseen.” 

‘And  consider,  too,  with  pride,  how  your  father 
lived  and  died, 

Always  loyal  to  the  godly  and  the  solemn 
covenant, 

How  he  battled  for  the  Master  in  despite  of  sore 
disaster, 

And  assisted  Jamie  Graham  till  his  troth  he  did 
recant.* 

‘  Very  well  do  I  recall  how  elated  were  we  all, 

As  we  saw  the  troops  descending  from  the  Edin- 
borough  Rock, 

With  the  pibrochs  wildly  skirling,  and  the  ban¬ 
nerets  unfurling, 

And  the  people  rushing  wildly  all  the  terraces 
to  block. 

‘  For  the  Covenant  had  passed  the  Parliament  at 
last, 

By  Montrose  and  others  championed  as  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  Word, 

*  James  Graham,  Earl  of  Montrose,  changed  sides  in 

1640,  and  defeated  the  Covenanters  in  six  battles. 
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Both  against  the  powers  prelatic,  and  the  Pope 
perhaps  fanatic, 

But  a  pillar  of  the  Gospel  wheresoever  it  is 
heard. 

*  The  Estates  of  Scotia’s  realm,  who  were  piloting 
the  helm, 

Were  determined  on  subduing  the  revilers  of 
the  Cause ; 

And  to  Highlanders  defying,  and  in  fastnesses 
relying, 

They  would  teach  a  lesson  needed  of  obedience 
to  the  laws. 

‘  So  the  Covenanters  marched  through  the  gate 
with  heather  arched, 

And  they  followed  in  their  thousands  at  the  call 
of  Earl  Montrose, 

And  they  stormed  the  Highland  masses  in  the 
Grampian  mountain  passes, 

While  a  psalm,  the  echoes  waking,  to  the  God 
of  battles  rose. 

‘  And  they  forced  the  bridge  of  Dee,  near  the 
chilly  northern  sea, 

Though  the  Highlanders  fought  nobly  for  the 
prelates  and  the  King; 
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But  the  Lowlanders  victorious,  with  a  spirit  high 
and  glorious, 

Overleapt  the  granite  barriers,  like  a  hurricane 
of  spring. 

*  And  they  entered  Aberdeen,  of  the  northern  cities 
queen, 

And  received  a  quick  submission  to  the  Scottish 
Parliament ; 

Then  with  honour  home  returning,  and  with 
grateful  feelings  burning, 

They  adored  the  God  of  battles  for  the  succour 
He  had  sent. 

‘And  as  once  brave  Jesse’s  son,  in  the  fight  for 
Israel  won 

O’er  the  Philistine  at  Elah,  an  enraptured  strain 
awoke, 

So  the  Covenanters’  chorus  for  the  noble  chieftain 
o’er  us, 

In  a  strain  of  high  thanksgiving  on  the  hills 
and  valleys  broke. 

‘“To  the  Lord  Jehovah  raise  the  triumphant 
psalm  of  praise, 

Who  hath  sent  another  David  to  destroy  the 
tyrant’s  ranks  ; 
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Oh,  ye  heights  with  storm  resounding !  oh,  ye 
vales  in  song  abounding  ! 

With  united  voices  render  to  the  God  of  victory 
thanks.” 

*  But,  alas  for  human  will !  ’tis  a  fickle  thing  and 

ill, 

And  no  steadier  than  the  breezes  up  around  the 
castle  crag ; 

The  Montrose,  who  fought  so  boldly  for  the 
league,  deserted  coldly, 

And,  abjuring  all  his  pledges,  he  unfurled  the 
hostile  flag ! 

‘  We  had  thought,  our  hearts  within,  that  he  was 
a  paladin, 

A  puissant  knight  commander  in  the  forays  and 
the  fights, 

An  ideal  Christian  leader,  in  the  State  a  mighty 
pleader, 

In  the  world  a  trusty  champion  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanters’  rights. 


‘  ’Twas  a  terribly  sad  blow  to  the  Leaguers  fallen 
low, 

And  a  dagger  in  their  bosoms  would  have  hurt 
them  even  less, 
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To  regard  him  as  betrayer,  who  had  led  their 
hosts  in  prayer, 

And  denounced  the  Popish  party  as  the  spawn 
of  filthiness. 


‘  Then,  oh,  never,  vowed  the  men  from  the  Clyde’s 
romantic  glen, 

Would  they  trust  another  noble  to  command 
them  on  campaigns  ! 

And  whereas  the  Cause  was  losing,  with  the 
Claverhouse  opposing, 

With  the  persecution  raging,  they  would  seek 
for  new  domains. 


‘But  the  question  rose  of  “home,”  where  to  find 
it  o’er  the  foam, 

And  they  quickly  thought  of  Ulster,  where 
already  friends  had  gone  ; 

For  they  heard  of  farms  awaiting  those  adept  in 
cultivating, 

And  of  freedom  to  the  conscience  of  the  sons  of 
Cameron.* 

*  Richard  Cameron,  a  pious  and  famous  Covenanter,  gave 
his  name  to  a  section  of  the  League. 
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*  Then  assembled  in  their  pride,  from  the  rugged 

glens  of  Clyde, 

Many  Covenanters,  faithful  to  the  League  and 
liberty, 

And  their  country  sadly  scanning,  off  they  sailed 
from  little  Annan, 

On  the  galleys  deeply  ladened,  far  across  the 
Solway  Sea. 

*  So  your  father  with  the  rest  left  the  land  with 

strife  opprest, 

For  he  loved  a  simpler  Gospel  than  the  prelacy 
imposed  ; 

And  they  sped  across  the  waters  with  the  mothers, 
sons,  and  daughters, 

Till  they  reached  an  Irish  harbour  by  a  hilly 
range  enclosed.* 

'  Ah !  it  was  with  breaking  hearts  that  we  left 
those  lowland  parts, 

All  the  bonny  braes  of  Lanark  and  the  moor¬ 
lands  of  Dumfries ; 

But  we  thought  that  verdant  Erin,  with  a  kindly 
smile  appearing, 

Gave  us  all  a  friendly  welcome,  as  we  anchored 
by  its  quays. 

*  Newry,  called  by  the  natives  1  Ballybot,’  a  port  among 
the  Mourne  Mountains  at  the  head  of  Carlingford  Lough, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  deep  canal  and  river. 
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‘  And  a  long  way  out  at  sea  had  we  seen  with 
ecstasy, 

Like  a  monarch  of  old  Scotland,  a  high  moun¬ 
tain  soaring  grand  ; 

It  was  called,  they  said,  Slieve  Donard,  and  we 
felt  most  highly  honoured, 

For  it  beamed  with  golden  sunset,  as  we 
hastened  to  the  strand. 

‘  But  although  the  scene  was  fair,  yet  the  fields 
were  poor  and  bare, 

And  the  signs  of  tillage  wanting  on  a  soil  for 
labour  good, 

With  a  feature  more  alarming  than  the  absence  of 
high  farming, — 

The  submission  of  the  peasants  to  a  worship 
dark  and  crude. 

‘  So  for  long  we  tarried  not  with  our  friends  at 
Ballybot, 

For  a  farming  grant  awaited  our  arrival  at 
Armagh, 

Very  near  the  farm  well  tended  which  your 
kinsman  had  extended, 

When  he  fled  from  persecution  in  a  former 
Scottish  war. 
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‘  For  he,  too,  for  conscience’  sake,  did  a  Lowland 
home  forsake, 

And  refused  to  be  dragooned  by  a  tyrant  chief 
or  priest ; 

But  preferring  forms  patristic  to  a  worship 
eucharistic, 

In  the  glens  and  in  the  mountains  had  he  found 
his  Gospel  feast. 


‘  Yes ;  and  in  this  Ulster  land  ’twas  the  ancient 
flame  he  fanned, 

And  the  Covenanters’  worship  was  the  service 
he  upheld ; 

And  before  a  kirk  was  reared,  to  the  hearts  of 
Scots  endeared, 

Had  he  prayed  among  the  faithful  in  the  forms 
his  fathers  held. 


‘  Then  remember,  daughter  mine,  in  that  heritage 
of  thine, 

That  a  stewardship  most  ancient  has  descended 
to  thy  care — 

To  implant  thy  Faith  paternal,  and  the  love  of  the 
Eternal, 

In  the  children  needing  guidance  and  the 
watchfulness  of  prayer. 
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‘  For  I  dread  in  days  to  come,  through  the  strife 
of  Christendom, 

That  the  age  may  be  prolific  of  an  unbelieving 
brood  ; 

Therefore  heed  a  timely  warning,  and,  the  sneers 
of  others  scorning, 

In  the  Truth  the  children  nurture  well  and 
wisely  understood. 


*  ’Tis  no  fable  of  the  past  I’ve  disclosed  to  you  at 
last, 

But  the  hardships  and  the  sorrows  by  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  borne, 

In  their  homes  the  rude  despoilings,  in  their 
wanderings  the  toilings, 

For  the  freedom  of  the  conscience  and  the 
vows  so  often  sworn. 


‘  May  this  tale,  to  you  addrest,  on  your  children 
be  imprest, 

May  they  treasure  it  as  precious  in  the  chamber 
of  the  heart, 

Till  the  glorious  tradition  keeps  them  true  to  their 
high  mission, 

And  remembrances  ancestral  a  stability  im¬ 
part.’ 
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‘  Now  the  story’s  at  an  end  (said  my  venerable 
friend), 

And  you  see  the  reasons  urgent  why  the  fathers 
came  across ; 

But  the  soil  alone  they  changed,  for  where’er  their 
footsteps  ranged 

They  preserved  the  Faith  paternal,  and  they 
counted  not  the  loss. 

‘  Still  the  Faith  remains  and  thrives,  ’tis  the  glory 
of  their  lives, 

In  the  parishes  of  Ulster  where  the  Covenanters 
dwelt, 

Though  the  sons  of  Cromwell’s  legions  in  the 
sunnier  southern  regions 

Have  become  too  oft  apostate,  and  more  Celtic 
than  the  Celt. 

*  But  the  warning — how  it  fared,  by  the  mother’s 
heart  prepared, 

’Twas  a  legacy  respected  in  the  stock  of  the 
Ironside; 

And  the  promise  saith  most  surely — they  alone 
shall  live  securely 

Who  beneath  the  Rock  of  Ages  ever  trustfully 
abide.’ 
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derry’s  ’prentice  boys 
An  Episode  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 

More  than  two  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
the  fair  city  on  the  Foyle  baffled  King  James  II. ’s 
French  officers  and  Irish  soldiers,  and  yet  Lord 
Macaulay’s  estimate  of  the  siege  remains  true  : 
*  It  was  a  great  siege — the  greatest  in  the  records 
of  the  British  Isles.’  It  was  great  in  the  heroic 
resistance  of  the  besieged,  and  also  great  in  its 
influence  on  the  history  of  the  nation. 

If  James  had  succeeded  in  crushing  the  loyalists 
of  Ulster,  it  would  have  been  the  signal  for  the 
King  of  France  to  have  invaded  the  southern 
shores  of  England,  while  James,  crossing  from 
the  Foyle  to  Scotland,  would  have  gathered  to 
his  flag  his  many  adherents  in  that  kingdom  ; 
then  the  English  armies,  between  two  fires,  with 
James’s  troops  in  the  North  and  Louis’s  in  the 
South,  would  have  been  placed  in  a  position  of 
considerable  peril. 
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The  beginning  of  the  siege  was,  no  doubt, 
at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  gates  on 
December  8,  1688 ;  but  Derry  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  invested  by  James’s  army  until  the  18th 
of  the  following  April.  This  interval  was  well 
employed  by  the  garrison  in  strengthening  their 
defences,  and  in  summoning  to  their  aid  their 
loyal  fellow-colonists  in  the  Ulster  counties  and 
towns.  The  call  was  nobly  responded  to,  and 
every  district  which  was  not  itself  threatened 
by  the  rebels  sent  its  quota  of  fighting  men,  so 
that  when  James  arrived  before  Derry  from  Dublin 
with  his  French  officers  and  12,000  men,  all  the 
loyalists  of  Ulster  had  assembled  within  its  ram¬ 
parts  and  hurled  defiance  at  their  foes.  The 
population  of  the  city,  in  ordinary  times  only 
1,400,  had  now  risen  to  about  8,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  with  some  30,000  helpless  fugi¬ 
tives  from  the  rural  districts  distributed  in  its 
houses  and  sheltering  beneath  its  walls.  The 
army  of  the  besiegers  amounted  to  about  20,000 
men,  with  a  well-equipped  train  of  artillery. 

King  James’s  stay  before  Derry  was  a  very 
short  one.  When  he  found  that,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  the  gates  were  not  thrown  open  to 
him,  he  quickly  returned  to  Dublin,  leaving 
General  Maumont  in  command ;  but  as  this 
General  was  soon  after  killed  in  action,  General 
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De  Rosen  was  sent  back  by  James  to  take  his 
place.  His  atrocious  cruelties  led  to  his  speedy 
recall,  and  then  the  command  was  entrusted  to 
General  Richard  Hamilton,  who  continued  to 
hold  it  till  the  raising  of  the  siege.  The  defence 
of  the  city,  though  distinguished  by  deeds  of  the 
highest  heroism,  and  in  the  end  splendidly  suc¬ 
cessful,  was  conducted  in  a  way  that  would  have 
seemed  to  trained  soldiers  most  irregular.  For 
example,  the  sallies  on  the  enemy  were  frequent, 
but  they  were  not  always  undertaken  by  order 
of  the  commanding  officer.  Any  captain  of  the 
volunteer  companies  would  make  a  charge  if  he 
saw  an  opportunity  for  it,  just  as  he  chose,  and 
with  what  troops  he  could  induce  to  follow  him. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember,  as 
Lord  Macaulay  points  out,  that  the  contest  was 
not  between  great  engineers,  but  between  races ; 
and  ‘  the  victory  was  achieved  by  the  race  which, 
though  inferior  in  numbers,  was  superior  in  the 
arts  of  civilization,  in  stubbornness  of  resolution, 
and  in  capacity  for  self-government.’ 

Another  factor  in  the  defence  was  the  won¬ 
derful  enthusiasm  of  the  besieged.  Nothing  but 
that  enthusiasm  could  have  enabled  them  to 
sustain  a  siege  of  105  days  against  famine, 
pestilence,  and  war.  No  doubt  religion  helped 
to  keep  that  enthusiasm  at  white  heat.  There 
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were  among  the  besieged  eighteen  clergy  of  the 
English  Church  and  seven  Nonconformist  minis¬ 
ters.  These  all  took  their  share  in  the  hardships 
of  the  siege,  and  when  the  occupations  of  the  day 
were  over  they  were  found  in  their  places  in  the 
cathedral  or  in  the  Presbyterian  chapel ;  and 
there  the  people,  often  fainting  for  want  of  food 
and  weary  with  toil,  found  strength  for  the  cruel 
conflict,  and  went  forth  inspired  with  the  strong 
enthusiasm  of  a  living  faith. 

After  the  siege  had  lasted  105  days,  at  last 
it  drew  to  an  end.  The  English  fleet  broke  the 
boom  across  the  Foyle  and  threw  supplies  into 
the  starving  city.  Thereupon  the  dismayed  and 
disappointed  Irish  army  raised  the  siege,  and 
hurriedly  retreated  along  the  Foyle  to  Strabane. 
When  they  arrived  here,  they  heard  to  their  con¬ 
sternation  that  another  Irish  army  had  been 
defeated  at  Newton-Butler  by  the  valiant  Innis- 
killin  men ;  so  in  a  panic,  through  fear  of  being 
cut  off  from  Dublin,  they  withdrew  to  the  fort 
of  Charlemont,  near  Armagh,  and  from  thence  to 
the  southern  borders  of  the  province,  pursued  and 
harassed  all  the  way  by  the  victorious  Ulster  men. 

The  verses  which  follow  this  description  of  the 
famous  siege  support  the  claim  of  Ulster  men 
generally  to  a  share  in  its  glory.  Without  any 
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desire  to  depreciate  the  gallant  efforts  of  the 
Derry  citizens  or  of  other  Ulster  counties,  they 
place  on  record  the  part  which  the  city  and 
county  of  Armagh  took  in  supporting  the  noble 
initiative  of  Derry’s  ’Prentice  boys.  The  first 
gun  was  fired  by  them  from  Derry’s  walls,  but 
its  echoes  awoke  and  rallied  to  their  aid  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  province. 
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LOYAL  ARMAGH 

A  Lay  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 

A  century  had  nearly  passed, 

The  seventeenth  from  Christ; 

The  winter  had  withdrawn  her  blast, 

By  frozen  oceans  iced  ; 

The  spring  had  clothed  each  Ulster  glen 
With  emerald  glow  o’er  field  and  fen, 
From  hills  of  Louth  to  Donegal, 

From  isles  of  Erne  to  Malin  Hall. 

It  was  the  time  when  England  chose 
Prince  William  for  her  King, 
Bestowing  on  him  royal  rose, 

Her  sceptre,  crown  and  ring  ; 

And  with  them  mandate  to  defend 
Her  coast  and  realm  from  end  to  end, 
Against  invaders,  traitors,  claims 
Acknowledging  the  exile,  James. 
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The  air  was  full  of  warlike  feud 
’Twixt  Saxon  and  the  Celt,* 

And  Irish  kernes  revengeful,  rude, 

Fierce  hate  for  colonists  felt ; 

On  every  lofty  mountain  rise 

The  settlers  watched  against  surprise, 

On  all  the  churches,  spires,  and  towers, 

Their  sentinels  spent  long  weary  hours. 

A  night  of  rancour,  wrath,  and  wile, 

Two  hundred  years  ago,t 
Was  spreading  o’er  Saint  Patrick’s  Isle 
Her  draperies  of  woe  ; 

For  strife  of  creeds  and  wars  of  race 
Man’s  sweetest  sympathies  efface  ; 

In  clouds  of  tragedy  they  come 
To  sad  and  trembling  Christendom. 

One  eve  the  watcher  at  Armagh 
From  minster  tower  espied, 

Beyond  the  downs  of  green  Dromagh,t 
Some  horsemen  swiftly  ride  ; 

*  ‘From  the  date  of  William’s  landing  at  Torbay  there  was 
hatred  and  loathing  between  the  hostile  races  in  Ireland.  All 
were  sensible  that  a  great  crisis  was  at  hand.’ — Macaulay’s 
‘  History,’  chap.  xii. 

f  *  Never  in  modern  Europe  has  there  been  such  a  rising 
up  of  a  whole  people.  A  hundred  thousand  Irishmen  were 
under  arms,  of  whom  fifty  thousand  were  soldiers.’ — Ibid. 

J  Dromagh  :  the  downs  on  the  Dublin  road,  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  Armagh. 
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He  recognised  the  tokens  well, 

And  quick  he  rang  the  signal  bell, 

Which  summoned  loyal  men  and  true 
To  hear  the  tidings  strange  and  new. 

They  flocked  from  all  the  county  o’er, 

From  Grange  and  Markethill, 

Killeen,  Kildarton,  and  Kilmore, 

Loughgall  and  Lisnadil ; 

Bold  yeomanry  from  Ballyrath,* 

Benburb,  Tynan,  the  Callan  strath, 

And  weavers  too  from  Allistragh, 

Assembled  quickly  in  Armagh. 

For  James  had  landed  at  Kinsale,+ 

And  brought  a  foreign  host, 

To  conquer  all  the  English  Pale, 

And  then  the  northern  coast; 

His  march  had  been  by  old  Clonmell, 

To  Dublin’s  castled  citadel,! 

And  soon  his  steps  would  northward  turn, 

To  sack  the  forts  on  Foyle  and  Erne. 

*  Stuart’s  ‘Armagh,’  p.  418. 

f  On  March  12,  1689,  James  landed  at  Kinsale  with 
treasure,  arms,  ammunition,  and  hundreds  of  French  officers 
under  Marshal  de  Rosen. 

X  Dublin  Castle,  old  and  in  ruins,  had  been  rebuilt  two 
years  before  by  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell. 
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Such  were  the  tidings  ;  and  withal 
A  Proclamation  came, 

That  Stuart  James  sent  word  to  all, 

Beneath  his  seal  and  name, — 

He’d  fight  with  neither  man  nor  town, 

Who  left  their  arms  and  weapons  down, 

But  that  he’d  slay  with  sword  and  lance 
All  foes  resisting  his  advance. 

Thereon  this  council  did  agree, 

With  grief  and  sorrowing, 

To  yield  to  stern  necessity, 

And  not  resist  the  King ; 

The  castle  once  so  widely  feared,* 

And  walls,  alas  !  had  disappeared  ; 

The  sole  defence  now  seemed  to  be 
Saint  Patrick’s  ancient  sanctuary. 

But  still  some  stalwart  yeomen  swore, 

To  creed  and  conscience  true, 

If  they  could  fight  for  home  no  more 
Against  Tyrconnell’s  crew, 

They’d  take  the  call  by  Derry  sent,t 
To  every  colonist  settlement, 

*  In  1642  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill  had  burnt  the  cathedral  and 
city  of  Armagh.  In  1688  the  cathedral  had  been  restored, 
but  not  the  castle  or  defences. 

f  Simpson’s  ‘Annals  of  Derry,’  p.  86. 
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To  grant  assistance  strong  and  loyal 
To  leaguered  city  on  the  Foyle. 

And  soon  within  the  market  square 
There  met  a  patriot  band  ; 

The  shopman  from  his  cloth  and  ware, 

The  farmer  from  his  land, 

The  weaver  from  his  wheel  and  loom,* 

The  bleacher  from  his  beetling  room, 

With  muskets,  pistols,  swords,  or  spears, 
Quick  mustered  Ulster’s  volunteers. 

But  not  for  acres,  not  for  gold, 

No  ;  for  a  nobler  cause, 

They  bravely  strove,  those  men  of  old, 

For  creed  and  equal  laws  ; 

They  fought  for  law-observing  King, 

His  people’s  rights  remembering; 

Against  the  foreign  priests,  who  brought 
To  England  lies  by  Frenchmen  bought. 

One  April  morn  at  break  of  day 
They  raised  their  battle  flag, 

For  Derry’s  walls  they  marched  away, 

O’er  river,  moss,  and  crag ; 

*  At  a  very  early  period  (1376-1430)  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth. 
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Their  captain,  Squire  of  Ballyrath,* 

The  troopers  led  by  northern  path, 

With  huge  Tyross  to  friendship  leal, 

And  comrades  strong  and  true  as  steel. 

And  other  bands  came  hurrying  on  : 

Brave  Moore  from  Aughnacloy.f 
From  Legacurry  Richardson, 

Lord  Caulfield  from  the  Moy, 

Squire  Maxwell,  from  green  Killyleagh, 

Led  cavalcades  in  grim  array  ; 

A  loyal  county’s  generous  aid, 

For  battle,  siege,  and  cannonade. 

They  passed  Blackwater’s  stream  reviled, 
Dungannon’s  castle  lone,t 
The  moors  and  meads  which  gaily  smiled 
Of  picturesque  Tyrone; 

*  ‘  Among  the  Protestants  in  Derry  were  many  daring 
spirits  who  had  marched  from  Armagh  with  a  very  gallant 
officer,  John  Cochrane  of  Ballyrath,  and  his  friend,  Robert 
Pooler  of  Tyross.  The  former  displayed  considerable 
prowess  as  a  soldier  and  talent  as  a  commander  in  various 
exploits.  In  an  account  of  the  siege  printed  immediately  after 
its  termination,  honourable  mention  is  made  of  this  officer 
and  his  companions  in  arms.’ — Stuart’s  ‘  History  of  Armagh.’ 

f  Simpson’s  ‘  Annals  of  Derry,’  p.  1 14. 

+  The  Ulster  Blackwater,  called  by  the  Irish  ‘An  Mhor’ 
(the  Great  River),  was  called  by  the  English  ‘Blackwater’  on 
account  of  the  disasters  they  had  sustained  on  its  banks.  The 
strongest  castle  of  the  O’Neill’s  had  been  at  Dungannon. 
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Beyond  its  mountains  wrapped  in  showers, 
And  valleys  decked  with  vernal  flowers  ; 

Nor  tarried  till  they  reached  its  bourne, 

The  verdant  banks  of  rushing  Mourne. 

They  crossed  its  depths  at  Lifford  ford, 

A  double  flood  and  deep, 

By  western  bank  approaching  toward 
Proud  Derry’s  battled  keep  ;* 

Grand  symbol  this  of  Derry’s  sons, 

Who’d  closed  the  gates  and  manned  the  guns, 
And  now  upraised  a  loud  huzzah, 

With  shouts  of  welcome  for  Armagh. 

And  there  for  full  three  months  and  more 
They  battled  side  by  side  ; 

Unheeding  death  and  failing  store, 

The  foeman  they  defied  ; 

In  many  a  deed  of  derring-do, 

The  fierce  beleaguerers  they  slew ; 

And  ‘  no  surrender  ’  was  the  roar 
From  Fahan  woods  to  Fort  Culmore. 

But  who  these  men  that  manned  the  walls, 
And  held  the  city  gates  ? 

That  feared  no  rebel  cannon-balls, 

Or  French  confederates  ? 

*  The  walls  of  Derry  were  ‘  strong  and  excellently  made 
of  stone  and  lime’  (Irish  Ordnance  Survey,  1620). 
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Not  rapparees  from  Donegal, 

Nor  kernes  beneath  aTanist’s  thrall  ;* 

But  colonists  of  English  blood, 

Or  from  the  land  of  hill  and  flood. 

These  were  ‘  the  Ulster  Pioneers,’ 

A  strong  imperial  race, 

No  stock  effete,  in  nerveless  years, 

No  outcasts  in  disgrace; 

Of  Scottish  thanes,  the  younger  sons, 

Of  farmer  folk,  the  venturous  ones, 

Of  craftsmen,  vigorous  youths  and  skilled, 
Had  Ulster’s  desolate  homesteads  filled. 

These  pioneers  had  won  the  land 
Long  forfeit  by  the  Celt, 

Where  once  red  ‘  Ulster’s  bloody  hand  ’ 
Had  fire  and  slaughter  dealt;! 

And  stalwart  sons  to  hardship  born, 

And  bred  the  native  race  to  scorn, 

Were  ready  at  the  cornet’s  blasts 
To  guard  their  Creed — enthusiasts. 


*  Chieftains  under  the  laws  of  Tanistry  which  prevailed  in 
Celtic  Ireland.  Large  districts  in  the  Co.  Armagh  were  held 
under  these  laws,  abrogated  in  1605. 

f  The-battle  cry  of  O’Neill  was  ‘  Lamh  Dearg  Abo  !’ — i.e., 
'  Huzzah  for  the  red  hand  !’ 
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These  manned  the  Derry  walls  within, 

And  helped  the  Derry  men  ; 

And  all  for  love  of  Faith  and  kin, 

They  fought  and  fought  again  ; 

They  fought  by  day,  they  prayed  at  nights, 
They  strength  obtained  through  holy  rites ; 
And  in  the  deadly  battle  hour 
The  God  of  armies  gave  them  power. 

One  sultry  day,  within  the  walls, 

When  all  the  wells  were  dry, 

From  many  a  street  rose  piteous  calls, — 

‘  Athirst  the  wounded  die.’ 

Then  sallied  forth  with  wild  hurrah 
The  daring  sons  of  old  Armagh,* 

And  vowed  their  comrades’  lives  to  save 
With  draughts  from  Bridget’s  holy  wave. 

And  there  amidst  the  royal  fern, 

Where  cooling  waters  flowed, 

Across  the  ford  of  Pennyburn, 

The  gallant  horsemen  rode  ; 

They  cleft  the  foeman’s  hostile  line, 

They  seized  the  fountain’s  sparkling  wine, 

*  Mackenzie,  in  his  ‘Siege  of  Derry,’  p.  31,  records  that 
Captain  Cochrane  distinguished  himself  at  a  desperate  sortie 
near  the  walls,  and  also  in  an  engagement  fought  near  Penny- 
burn,  where  he  commanded  a  squadron  of  horse.  He  was 
shot  in  the  leg,  and  his  horse  was  shot  under  him. 
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Then  back  again,  the  precious  store 
To  dying  friends  they  swiftly  bore. 

Another  morn  by  Butcher’s  Gate 
The  sappers  sank  a  mine, 

When  forth  there  rushed,  as  grim  as  fate, 
With  sabre  and  carbine, 

The  men  from  verdant  Callan  side, 

With  shout  resounding  far  and  wide, 

‘  Begone,  ye  Frenchmen  !  clear  the  path 
Before  the  swords  of  Ballyrath.’* 


But  every  skirmish  thinned  the  ranks, 

Gaunt  famine  stalked  the  streets, + 

Disease  from  slums  and  reeking  tanks 
Spread  deadly  fever-heats 

*  The  volunteer  companies  were  sometimes  called  by  the 
name  of  their  captain’s  estate. 

t  Horseflesh  was  the  only  meat  that  could  be  purchased, 
and  little  of  that  ;  tallow  was  resorted  to,  and  sold  with 
parsimonious  hand  (Macaulay’s  ‘History’).  In  Simpson’s 
‘Annals  of  Derry’  it  is  stated  that  the  price  of  provisions 
was :  Horseflesh,  is.  8d.  per  pound  ;  tallow,  4s.  per  pound  ; 
quart  of  meal,  is. ;  a  quarter  of  dog,  5s.  6d. ;  a  cat,  4s.  6d. ; 
a  rat,  is.  ;  a  mouse,  6d. ;  salted  hide,  is.  per  pound. 

+  Pestilence  followed  after  famine.  Fifteen  officers  died 
of  fever  in  one  day  ;  the  brave  Military  Governor,  Colonel 
Baker,  succumbed  to  the  disease.  ‘The  whole  city  was 
poisoned,’  says  Lord  Macaulay,  ‘  by  the  stench  arising  from 
the  cellars,  in  which  were  often  lying  the  bodies  of  the  dead.’ 
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Still  Derry’s  faith  saw  through  the  gloom, 
That  Britain’s  fleet  would  break  the  boom,* 
With  aid  and  food  and  freedom  dear, 

And  hearts  were  bold  to  persevere. 

In  vain  did  James,  the  Stuart  King, 

Unhappy  and  discrowned, 

At  Derry  fresh  battalions  fling, 

And  generals  renowned ; 

They  came  like  locusts  in  the  sky, 

But  Ulster  dared  their  hate  defy  ; 

And  dauntless  Derry’s  walls  and  men 
Hurled  back  the  southern  hordes  again. 

’Twas  near  the  ending  of  July, 

And  evensong  was  o’er, 

The  people’s  cry  had  gone  on  high, 

To  daily  bread  implore  ; 

The  prayer  for  peace  at  home,  abroad, 

Had  circled  to  the  feet  of  God; 

When,  hark !  from  every  man  and  boy 
There  burst  a  cheer  of  frantic  joy. 

There  seemed  a  rushing  on  the  street, 
Prolonged,  precipitate, 

A  sound  of  countless  hurrying  feet 
Towards  the  Ship-quay  Gate  ; 

*  The  boom  was  made  of  beams  of  fir  strongly  bound  to¬ 
gether,  and  fastened  to  both  banks  of  the  river  by  cables  a 
foot  thick. 
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Old  men  and  children  pushed  along, 

A  struggling,  wild,  impetuous  throng  ; 

A  mass  of  cheering  weeping  folk 
To  unexpected  gladness  woke. 

For,  hark !  the  guns  were  thundering — 

It  was  King  James’s  doom  ! 

The  city  bells  were  answering  : 

It  meant — the  broken  boom  ! 

Then  bond  were  free  ;  the  siege  was  raised  ; 
Their  foes  were  baffled  (God  be  praised  !) ; 
The  long  besieged  might  soon  begin 
The  victor  march  to  home  and  kin. 

Now  came  the  rout,  the  swift  pursuit; 

The  fierce  beleaguerers  fled  ; 

Artillery  and  horse  and  foot, 

Both  French  and  native  bred ; 

The  stern  De  Rosen  led  the  van 
Along  the  stream  to  Fort  Strabane, 

Then  through  Tyrone,  in  fear  and  want, 

O’er  wasted  lands  to  Charlemont. 

Where,  Erin,  then  thy  emerald  hue, 

Thy  meadows’  tender  green, 

Thy  cornfields  ’neath  a  heaven  of  blue, 

Thy  smiling  pastoral  scene  ? 

Alas  !  too  plain  the  signs  of  strife, 

No  farmer’s  toil,  no  harvest  life  ! 
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Farm  buildings  empty,  black  and  charred  ! 
And  e’en  the  landscape  sad  and  marred ! 

Short  respite  had  the  vanquished  foe 
By  dark  Blackwater’s  flood  ; 

Again  they  fled  by  fords  below, 

Which  oft  were  dyed  with  blood  ; 

Pursued  by  veterans  in  the  war 
From  Inniskillin  and  Armagh, 

By  English  troopers  much  renowned, 

Beyond  wide  Ulster’s  southern  bound. 

Then  old  Armagh’s  intrepid  few 
To  home  and  work  returned, 

A  corps  of  patriots,  good  and  true, 

As  ever  glory  earned  ; 

Ah!  some  were  missing!  like  Tyross* 

Asleep  beneath  St.  Columb’s  moss, 

Slain  by  the  foe  in  fierce  farewell 
To  Derry’s  haughty  citadel. 

Peace  to  their  ashes !  may  they  rest 
In  undisturbed  sleep, 

Both  those  within  God’s  acre  blest, 

And  those  on  moorland  steep  ; 

*  Lieutenant  Pooler,  Squire  of  Tyross,  after  distinguishing 
himself  by  many  gallant  deeds  during  the  siege,  was  killed 
by  the  last  shot  of  the  retreating  foe  (Stuart’s  ‘History  of 
Armagh  ’). 
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At  Freedom’s  cal]  the  heroes  bled, 

For  her  they  joined  the  glorious  dead  ; 
They  helped  to  raise  her  flag  unfurled, 
And  leave  behind  a  freer  world. 

Armagh !  to  thee  is  honour  due 
For  bravery  prompt  to  join 
In  harassing  the  rebels  through 
From  Derry  to  the  Boyne ! 

Thou  gavest  men  to  chase  the  hordes, 
To  clear  the  passes,  hold  the  fords; 
Till  England’s  Royal  Standard  waved 
From  shore  to  shore  by  ocean  laved. 


Since  then,  beneath  that  banner’s  fold, 
For  Britain  and  for  right, 

How  many  a  Celt  has  been  enrolled, 
And  fought  a  gallant  fight  ? 

How  often  have  they,  side  by  side 
With  Britons,  many  a  foe  defied  ! 
Together  gathered  glory’s  crop 
From  Waterloo  to  Spion  Kop. 

A  magnet  draws  the  truly  brave 
Together  in  regard ; 

Though  politicians  stamp  and  rave, 
And  peaceful  schemes  retard  ; 
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Oh,  may  a  nobler  spirit  wake 
All  Erin’s  sons  for  Erin’s  sake, 

To  loftier  heights  of  civic  life, 

And  loyal  union  more  than  strife. 

Still  higher  praise  is  thine,  Armagh  ! 

Good  comrade  in  the  siege  ! 

From  patriot  spirits  near  and  far, 

From  subject,  lord,  and  liege ; 

From  freeborn  men  in  after-days, 

Whose  grateful  songs  record  the  praise, 

That  from  thy  minster’s  sacred  shade 
Fared  forth  the  brave  to  Freedom’s  aid. 

But  what  reward  of  thine  had  they* 

Who  siege  and  battle  knew  ? 

What  fame  the  Captains  in  the  fray  ? 

What  share  their  comrades  true  ? 

Where  thy  memorial  of  the  dead  ?t 
Of  those  who  nobly  fought  and  bled  ? 

No  marble,  brass,  or  tracery! 

Some  lines  in  civic  history  ! 

*  ‘  The  gallant  defenders  of  Derry  were  treated  very  un¬ 
gratefully  by  the  State.  Instead  of  being  rewarded,  they  did 
not  even  receive  the  pay  which  Parliament  acknowledged  to 
be  due  to  them  ’  (Dr.  Reid’s  ‘  History  ’). 

t  A  monument  was  erected  at  Derry  in  honour  of  Governor 
Walker  and  his  comrades,  but  there  is  no  record  at  Armagh 
to  the  memory  of  its  heroic  citizens. 
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Then  let  a  bard  present  a  wreath, 

In  honour  of  a  brave 
Old  soldier  resting  underneath 
The  turf  of  an  unknown  grave  ; 

He  lived  and  farmed,  a  loyalist  true, 

No  honour  craved,  no  treason  knew: 

In  Ulster’s  life — a  pioneer  ; 

When  came  the  strife — a  volunteer. 

The  ancient  Roman*  to  his  farm 
Retired  with  scanty  wage  ; 

He’d  seen  that  detriment  or  harm 
From  fierce  Etruscan  rage 
To  commonwealth  had  not  been  done; 

So  in  his  humble  way  this  son 
Of  Ulster,  after  victory  gained, 

His  acres  sought  with  name  unstained. 

The  Jews  upreared  in  days  of  eld 
Fair  Zion  fallen  low  ;*f* 

The  one  hand  built,  the  other  held 
A  sword  against  the  foe ; 

So  through  those  days  with  carnage  filled 
The  farmer  soldier  watched  and  tilled 
And  died ;  betwixt  the  Boyne  and  Bann 
No  truer-hearted  Ulsterman. 


*  Cincinnatus. 


t  See  Neh.  iv.  17. 
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Among  the  fields  he  loved  so  well, 

His  face  the  sunset  toward, 

He  met  the  foe  invincible 

And  halfway  drew  his  sword  ;* 

’Twas  said  by  country-folk  around, 

That  Death  the  squire  had  heedless  found, 
For  if  he’d  seen  his  shadow  plain, 

As  sure  as  Death,  he’d  Death  have  slain  ! 


At  eve  the  neighbours  found  him  dead 
Amid  the  ripening  wheat, 

The  golden  ears  above  his  head, 

The  poppies  round  his  feet ; 

But  far  above  green  Tulla-loss, 

Or  lofty  Navan’s  velvet  foss,f 
The  spirit  of  the  man  had  flown 
To  win  rewards  on  earth  unknown. 

*  After  the  war  Captain  Cochrane  returned  to  his  estate  of 
Ballyrath,  and  survived  for  some  years.  He  died  suddenly 
in  one  of  his  own  fields.  Some  of  his  old  comrades  found 
him  dead  with  his  sword  half  drawn,  whereon  one  of  them 
exclaimed  :  !  See,  Death  hath  taken  him  treacherously  ;  had 
he  had  time  to  draw  his  sword,  he  would  have  killed  Death 
himself’  (Stuart’s  ‘  History  of  Armagh  ’). 

t  The  two  hills  of  Tulla-loss  {i.e.,  ‘the  tented  hill’)  and 
Navan,  formerly  Dun  Nathan  {i.e.,  ‘the  noble  fortress’), 
encircled  the  lands  of  Ballyrath.  These  hills  had  been 
fortified  against  the  Danes  in  ancient  times.  The  Navan 
foss  is  still  visible. 
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Mayhap  he  saw  the  wheels  of  fire, 

Beyond  the  crimson  heaven, 

Of  loyal  hosts  in  white  attire, 

Who  for  the  Faith  had  striven ; 

Or  o’er  the  pleasant  western  hills 
The  aureole  which  Nature  thrills, 

O’erarching  Ulster’s  fertile  plain, 

Betokening  brighter  times  again. 

Dear  Ulster !  in  ‘  distressful  ’  days, 

Proud  nursery  of  the  brave, 

In  times  to  come  may  nobler  lays 
Deck  each  sequestered  grave 
Of  worthy  sons,  who  far  and  near 
The  Empire’s  framework  helped  to  rear, 

And  neither  droned,  nor  dreamed,  nor  slept, 
While  Tara  sighed  and  Erin  wept. 


But  long  we  wait,  and  long  we  hope  ; 

When  comes  the  brighter  day, 
When  Erin’s  mournful  horoscope 
Will  change  from  grave  to  gay? 
When  will  the  chronic  discontent 
Depart,  and  through  the  shadows  rent 
Our  eyes  behold  an  Erin  fair, 

With  peace  and  plenty  everywhere  ? 
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’Tis  hard  to  draw  together  those 
By  ruthless  war  estranged, 

Not  hopeless,  as  that  colony  shows 
Beneath  the  maple  ranged  ; 

Soon  may  another  witness  rise 
Of  union  ’neath  the  southern  skies, 

And  prove  to  Europe’s  jealous  mind 
How  Britain’s  rule  in  peace  can  bind. 

Uplift  thy  sceptre  higher,  higher, 

Great  Empire  of  the  free  ! 

Enfold  thy  children  nigher,  nigher, 
Across  the  boundless  sea  ! 

By  binding  yet  elastic  cords, 

By  prudent  laws  and  gracious  words, 

By  Christian  Creed  and  Christian  deed, 
Let  Love  the  discord  supersede. 
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FAIR  INNISKEEN 

An  Episode  of  the  Revolution  of  1689 

Who  that  has  ever  travelled  by  coach  or  train 
along  the  shores  of  Lough  Erne,  in  the  romantic 
county  of  Fermanagh,  has  not  admired  the  lovely 
islets  which,  as  numerous  as  the  days  of  the  year, 
stud  its  calm  and  argent  surface  ?  Scattered 
over  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lake,  they  seem 
in  their  fresh  verdure  almost  to  float  like  soft 
masses  of  velvet  moss  upon  the  reflecting  waters. 
For  a  distance  of  forty  miles  such  is  the  pleasant 
sight  which  greets  the  eye.  If  Erin  herself  justly 
claims  the  title  of  ‘  the  Emerald  Isle,’  these  little 
islets  must  surely  be  the  choicest  brilliants  on  the 
bosom  of  the  fair  motherland.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  one  of  these  islets  was 
known  as  ‘  Inniskeen  ’ — i.e.,  ‘  the  fair  island  ’ — 
and  gave  its  name  to  a  parish  in  which  other 
islands  also  stood.  At  the  time  when  King 
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James’s  colonists  came  to  Ulster  they  found  these 
regions  uninhabited. 

The  Attorney-General  of  Ireland  in  those  days, 
Sir  John  Davies,  in  his  circuit  of  Fermanagh, 
described  this  part  as  ‘  waste,’  and  he  further 
declared  that  ‘  there  was  not  one  fixt  village 
in  all  the  county.’  There,  however,  on  ‘  Innis 
Cathlen  ’  an  island  in  the  parish  of  ‘  Inniskeen,’ 
named  after  the  wife  of  an  old  Fomorian  chief 
who  had  ruled  Fermanagh  in  early  days,  the 
new  settlers  built  their  town,  receiving  from 
the  Government  in  1612  their  grant,  and  a  few 
months  later  their  charter,  for  the  new  borough 
of  Inniskillin.  But  though  Inniskillin  was  new 
as  a  borough  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  laid  some  claim  to  antiquity  by  occupy¬ 
ing  a  site  where  an  ancient  castle  had  formerly 
witnessed  the  frays  of  the  rival  septs  of  the 
Maguires  and  O’Donnells.  When  Erin’s  sons 
were  not  fighting  against  the  Saxon,  they  never 
lacked  intestine  feuds  to  keep  them  practised  in 
the  arts  of  war. 

The  Castle  of  Inniskillin  had  had  its  share  of 
warlike  excitements  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  now, 
almost  as  soon  as  founded,  the  new  borough 
became  subject  to  similar  experiences.  The  town, 
admirably  situated  for  defence  on  its  vantage- 
ground — an  island  between  the  upper  and  lower 
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lakes — became  ardently  loyal  to  the  English 
Crown  during  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  and  in  foray 
and  siege  gave  full  proof  of  its  loyalty.  This 
same  loyalty  in  later  days  continued  to  distinguish 
the  little  capital  of  Fermanagh.  Forty-seven 
years  after  the  Rebellion,  in  December,  1688, 
the  citizens  refused  to  admit  Irish  troops  from 
Dublin,  and  drove  them  off  in  a  panic  :  this  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Irish 
army  first  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Derry. 
In  the  following  May  the  citizens  sallied  forth 
into  Donegal  and  drove  out  some  rebels  who  had 
made  a  raid  into  that  region  from  Connaught, 
taking  both  prisoners  and  ammunition.  As  Derry 
had  been  invested  by  King  James  in  the  month 
preceding,  this  diversion  must  have  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  service  to  the  besieged  garrison.  In 
June  the  Inniskillin  men  made  a  further  diversion 
against  the  rebel  army  by  invading  Cavan,  where 
they  repulsed  1,500  Irish  troops  and  destroyed 
the  Castle  of  Ballincarrig,  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  strongest  in  Ulster.  Soon  afterwards  they 
marched  into  the  county  of  Meath,  and  seized 
large  numbers  of  oxen  and  sheep  for  the  use  of 
their  garrison.  Troops  from  Dublin  were  sent 
against  the  Inniskilliners,  but  they  repulsed  them 
easily,  and  when  the  fleeing  enemy  took  refuge 
in  Belturbet  they  quickly  sacked  and  captured 
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that  town.  These  victories  of  the  Inniskillin 
men  created  such  alarm  in  Dublin  that  King 
James  despatched  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  July, 
1689,  against  them.  He  was  ordered  to  attack 
Inniskillin  on  the  north,  while  General  Macarthy 
(Lord  Mountcashell)  was  to  attack  it  on  the  east, 
and  another  division  on  the  west. 

Fortunately,  by  this  time  Colonel  Wolseley, 
an  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Wolseley,  with 
some  experienced  officers  and  a  store  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  had  arrived  at  Inniskillin  from  the 
fleet.  Wolseley,  as  senior  officer,  at  once  took 
command  of  the  garrison,  and,  after  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  situation,  he  resolved  to  march  first 
against  Macarthy’s  forces.  The  colonist  troops, 
now  well  armed  and  equipped,  were  eager  to  be 
led  against  the  foe.  Setting  forth  from  Inniskillin 
in  the  morning,  they  marched  swiftly  over  the 
Fermanagh  fields,  and  towards  evening  they  met 
the  advancing  foe  to  the  west  of  the  little  town 
of  Newton-Butler.  Wolseley,  finding  that  the 
opposing  force  was  nearly  double  his  own  strength, 
took  the  unusual  precaution  of  addressing  his 
men,  and  asking  their  decision  as  to  whether  they 
would  go  forward  or  retire.  With  a  unanimous 
shout  they  bade  him  go  forward.  The  colonist 
army,  though  small,  was  of  splendid  fighting 
material.  They  were  for  the  most  part  gentle- 
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men  and  yeomen  fighting  for  their  homes  and 
lands,  their  families  and  faith.  Their  memories 
were  still  filled  with  the  atrocities  of  ’41 — the 
cold-blooded  massacres  of  defenceless  women  and 
children.  They  were  men  who  became  ancestors 
of  that  gallant  brood  who  afterwards  fought  for 
Britain  on  the  blood-stained  fields  of  Europe,  the 
torrid  plains  of  India,  and  the  rough  veldt  of 
Africa.  They  were  troops  worthy  of  the  name 
given  them  by  a  subsequent  age,  ‘the  Inniskillin 
men.’ 

It  was  on  Lammas  Day,  August  1,  three  days 
after  the  breaking  of  the  boom  at  Derry,  that 
Wolseley  and  his  little  army  met  King  James’s 
troops.  The  latter,  though  much  more  numerous, 
evaded  the  attack  of  the  colonists,  and  retired  in 
search  of  a  more  commanding  military  position. 
They  withdrew  in  good  order  through  the  main 
street  of  Newton-Butler,  followed  by  the  Innis- 
killiners.  After  a  short  march  they  halted  on  a 
position  judiciously  selected  about  a  mile  from 
the  little  town,  with  a  hill  behind  them  and  a  bog 
in  front.  There  was  one  disadvantage — as  they 
afterwards  found  out  to  their  cost — they  had  to 
fight  with  their  faces  towards  the  dazzling  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  reflected  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  but  the  advantages  of  the  ground  were 
all  in  their  favour.  The  only  solid  way  across 
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the  bog  in  their  front  was  a  narrow  and  exposed 
road,  open  from  end  to  end  to  the  fire  of 
Macarthy’s  artillery.  However,  Colonel  Wolse- 
ley,  with  true  military  instinct,  prepared  for  the 
attack.  First  he  sent  out  his  infantry  ;  these  by 
flank  marches  overcame  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  morass,  and  with  a  magnificent  rush  took 
possession  of  the  enemy’s  guns  and  cut  down  the 
gunners.  Then  the  cavalry  charged  across  the 
bog-road  on  the  centre  of  the  Irish  army,  which 
broke  and  fled  in  confusion.  In  that  engagement 
1,500  men  were  reported  to  have  been  slain  by 
the  victorious  Inniskilliners,  and  500  more  to 
have  been  lost  during  the  ensuing  night  in  the 
marshes  and  waters  of  Lough  Erne.  The  Irish 
General,  severely  wounded,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  colonists,  along  with  many  of  his  troops 
and  some  valuable  stores.  The  consternation 
resulting  from  this  unexpected  victory  rapidly 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  caused 
dismay  to  King  James  in  Dublin  Castle  and 
astonishment  in  the  Court  of  the  French  King. 

To  this  victory  also  we  may  probably  attribute 
the  circumstance  that  the  name  of  the  loyal 
borough  superseded  the  name  of  the  ancient 
parish,  and  that  henceforth  the  name  of  Innis- 
keen  sank  into  obscurity,  and  the  name  of  Innis- 
killin  became  famous  in  the  world.  From  the 
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end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  old  title  of 
the  parish  may  appear  in  legal  or  ecclesiastical 
documents,  but  the  title  of  the  new  borough  made 
its  way  into  the  immortal  pages  of  history.  Since 
that  time  an  era  of  comparative  tranquillity  has 
passed  over  the  Ulster  counties  and  towns.  But 
still  the  little  borough  of  Inniskillin,  by  the 
services  of  her  splendid  regiments  of  dragoons 
and  fusileers  displayed  on  many  a  battlefield, 
maintains  her  early  reputation  as  the  mother  of 
brave  men.  Nor  is  she  behind  in  the  fields  of 
learning,  for  Portora,  in  early  times  ‘the  port  of 
lamentation,’  from  which  the  Celtic  mourners 
carried  their  dead  over  the  waters  of  the  lough  to 
be  laid  to  rest  in  the  island  sanctuary,  has  become 
the  site  of  a  famous  school,  from  whence,  as  from 
a  port  of  ‘  Good  Hope,’  she  has  sent  many  brilliant 
sons  on  voyages  of  honourable  ambition. 

But  from  that  same  date  no  tramp  of  hostile 
bands,  no  reverberations  of  battle,  have  awakened 
the  silences  of  those  fair  isles  and  lakes.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  church  on  the  holy  island, 
the  primitive  crosses  now  found  only  in  shattered 
fragments,  the  forms  of  the  slumbering  dead 
beneath  the  consecrated  sod,  lie  peacefully 
screened  by  the  mystery  of  ages.  No  march  of 
modern  enterprise  has  gathered  round  those  quiet 
shores  the  din  of  the  factory  or  the  Babel  voices 
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of  great  cities.  The  sweet  face  of  Nature  amid 
those  quiet  scenes  has  changed  but  little  in  the 
later  centuries,  and  the  island  which  charmed  the 
vision  of  our  Celtic  forefathers,  and  won  from 
them  its  pleasant  name,  is  still,  as  in  days  of  old, 
the  ‘  fair  Inniskeen.’ 


XVII 

THE  INNISKILLIN  MEN 
A  Lay  of  the  Revolution  of  1689 

‘  It  marked  the  birthday  in  my  life 
Which  proved  my  years  were  ten, 
When  first  my  sire  the  victories  told 
Of  the  Inniskillin  men.’ 

So  once  to  me  my  grandsire  spake, 
While  strolling  in  the  morn 
Of  Lammas,  in  the  very  year 
Our  gracious  King  was  born. 

I  seized  the  hint,  and,  unabashed, 
Induced  him  to  recall 
These  gallant  feats,  which  glorified 
Fermanagh’s  capital ; — 

*  Above  the  Lakes  of  Erne,’  he  said, 

‘  Above  their  waves  and  strands, 
Between  their  two  far-spreading  arms, 
A  little  city  stands. 
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‘  When  Ulster  plains  were  colonized 
In  the  first  King  James’s  time, 

Here  Scottish  settlers  fixed  their  homes 
Amid  the  wilds  sublime. 

‘Around  were  forests,  Nature’s  growth, 
With  gorse  and  thorn  and  fern, 

Thick  foliage  reaching  from  the  hills 
To  the  verdant  banks  of  Erne. 

‘  Adown  the  stream  a  lofty  cliff 
Oft  caught  the  sunset  smile, 

And  o’er  the  lough,  like  emerald  gems, 
Uprose  full  many  an  isle. 

‘  It  was  indeed  a  vision  bright 
For  human  eyes  to  see, 

No  wonder  here  the  Scotsmen  willed 
To  plant  their  colony. 

*  They  chose  an  isle  whereon  to  place 

Their  town  by  waterside, 

An  island  near  the  northern  shore, 

And  a  causeway  fortified. 

*  Perhaps  those  daring  settlers  felt 

A  sad  presentiment, 

That  native  races,  hostile,  wild, 
Rebellion  surely  meant. 
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*  Nor  were  they  wrong:  for  scarcely  had 

They  reared  their  castle  high, 

When  fierce  O’Neill  in  “  forty-one  ” 
With  Irish  kernes  drew  nigh. 

‘  His  angry  summons  to  submit 

To  the  winds  with  scorn  they  threw, 
And  sent  him  back  the  brave  reply, 
They  “  no  surrender  ”  knew. 

‘  So  he,  who’d  captured  Charlemont, 
Dungannon  and  Armagh, 

At  Inniskillin  met  a  check, 

And  turned  his  back — huzzah  ! 

‘  This  was  the  first  brave  victory 
Of  the  proud  Fermanagh  men, 

The  harbinger  of  braver  deeds 
In  later  times  again. 

*  For  when  the  Revolution  raged 

In  the  famous  “  eighty-eight,” 

When  French  and  Irish  troops  allied 
Assaulted  Derry’s  gate, 

‘  Brave  Inniskillin  rose  in  might, 
Arrayed  her  valiant  sons  ; 

And  when  the  foes  admission  sought, 
She  answered  with  her  guns. 
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‘  She  drove  the  kernes  from  Donegal 
With  loss  of  men  and  store, 

Invaded  Cavan,  seized  the  Fort 
Of  Carrig,  proud  no  more. 

‘  She  ravaged  all  the  plains  of  Meath, 

In  Dublin  fear  inspired, 

Its  troops  defeated,  took  their  spoil, 
Belturbet  sacked  and  fired. 

‘  Then  came  the  fiercest,  worst  assault, — 
Duke  Berwick  on  the  north  ; 

On  east  Macarthy  ;  west  O’Neill ; 

’Twas  death  to  venture  forth ! 

‘  But  with  the  peril  courage  rose 
In  those  Fermanagh  hearts, 

Those  gentry,  yeomen,  traders,  called 
From  park,  and  farm,  and  marts. 

‘  So  when  the  town  received  at  last 
Some  stores  from  England’s  fleet, 

They,  under  Wolseley’s  fearless  sword, 
Resolved  their  foes  to  meet. 

‘  They  marched  along  Erne’s  northern  shore, 
Beneath  the  August  sun, 

And  met  Macarthy’s  Irish  troops 
In  numbers  two  to  one. 
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‘  To  test  the  courage  of  his  men 
The  General  called  a  halt, 

And  rode  along  the  ranks  to  find 
Those  ready  for  the  assault. 

‘  He  asked  them  all  what  was  their  will ; 
Now  was  the  latest  chance 

To  advance  or  turn  ;  they  shouted  all, 
“Advance,  advance,  advance  !” 

‘  “  I  thank  you  for  that  word  (he  said) ; 
I’ll  lead  you,  proud  indeed, 

And  give  you  as  your  battle-cry, 

‘  For  God,  and  home,  and  creed.’  ” 

‘  Then  loud  behind  him  rose  the  song 
Among  the  Scottish  ranks, 

Which  Covenanting  sires  had  sung 
By  lowland  braes  and  banks  : 

‘  “  O  God,  the  God  of  Battle,  rise, 

And  smite  our  cruel  foes  ; 

Uplift  Thine  arm,  Thy  powerful  arm, 
Avenge  Thy  people’s  woes.” 

‘  Now  when  the  Irish  troops  had  turned, 
And  fiercely  stood  at  bay, 

They  chose  a  ground  by  Nature  formed 
To  help  them  in  the  fray. 
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*  Before  them  spread  a  treacherous  bog, 

With  pits  of  oozy  mire  ; 

Across  it  ran  one  only  way, 

Exposed  to  cannon  fire. 

‘  But  through  the  marsh  on  either  flank 
The  dauntless  footmen  crushed, 

And  onward,  o’er  the  gunners  slain, 
They  on  the  cannon  rushed. 

‘  Then  o’er  the  causeway  horsemen  rode 
(’Tis  writ  in  history  large), 

Brave  Wolseley’s  Ulster  cavaliers, 

It  was  a  splendid  charge ! 

‘  Upon  the  astounded  foe  they  pressed 
Until  they  turned  and  fled  ; 

Then  after  them,  till  field  and  road 
Were  strewn  with  rebel  dead. 

*  Among  the  wounded  on  the  field 

The  Irish  chief  was  found, 

Macarthy,  Lord  of  Cashel’s  Mount, 

A  soldier  far  renowned. 

‘  ’Tis  said  that  on  that  fatal  day 
Two  thousand  Irish  died, 

Beneath  the  Inniskillin  swords, 

Beneath  Erne’s  gory  tide. 
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‘  Oh,  ’twas  a  splendid  victory, 

That  victory  by  the  Erne ; 

And  nevermore  did  rebels  dare 
Brave  colonists  to  spurn. 

‘  The  victors  seized  as  prisoners 
Four  hundred  men  and  more, 

With  Irish  colours,  weapons,  guns, 

And  ample  warlike  store. 

‘  And  o’er  the  country  near  and  far 
A  deadly  panic  spread  ; 

King  James  it  seized  at  altar  side, 

Old  Luttrell  in  his  bed.* 

‘  It  seized  De  Rosen  at  Strabane, 

Repulsed  from  Derry’s  wall, 

And  forced  him  into  swift  retreat 
From  Ulster  counties  all. 

‘  It  smote  Tyrconnell  in  the  midstf 
Of  Dublin’s  men  at  arms  ; 

Through  castle  barriers,  too,  it  crept, 
Inspiring  strange  alarms. 

*  Luttrell,  an  old  soldier,  commanding  the  Dublin  garrison 
for  King  James. 

t  Tyrconnell,  King  James’  Lord-Lieutenant. 
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‘  Yes,  ’twas  a  splendid  victory 
O’er  rapparee  and  kerne, 

Won  by  the  Inniskillin  men 
Above  the  banks  of  Erne. 

‘  And  ever  since  that  brilliant  fight 
On  the  broad  Fermanagh  plains, 

A  proud  battalion,  laurel-crowned, 

The  ancestral  name  sustains. 

‘  And  when  the  clarion  rings  the  call, 
And  the  eager  warhorse  neighs, 

No  smarter  squadron  leads  the  charge 
Than  the  Inniskillin  Bays. 

‘  Not  all  in  vain  those  fights  of  old : 

They  reared  a  gallant  race, 

To  fear  their  God,  and  love  their  King, 
Their  home,  and  native  place  ; 

‘  To  battle  for  their  Church  and  Creed, 
For  liberty  and  right, 

For  conscience  on  its  royal  throne, 

For  knowledge,  truth,  and  light.’ 
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etc.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  [A  Book  of  Humour.] 

UP  TO-MORROW 

By  W.  Carter  Platts,  Author  of  “  Papa  Limited,”  etc.  With 
about  60  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  [A  Book  of  Humour.] 
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Iowa’s  TUw  SUpmoj  £\,bm^ 

OF  COPYRIGHT  NOVELS 

By  the  most  Popular  Writers  of  the  Day 

NEW  VOLUMES ,  1902 

Our  Widow.  By  Florence  Warden. 

A  Cabinet  Secret.  By  Guy  Boothby. 

The  Sin  of  Jasper  Standish.  By  “  Rita.” 

A  Traitor  in  London.  By  Fergus  Hume. 

Bitter  Fruit.  By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 

Mrs.  Musgraye  and  Her  Husband.  By  Richard  Marsh. 

The  Silent  House  in  Pimlico.  By  Fergus  Hume. 

A  Man  of  To-Day.  By  Helen  Mathers. 

Robert  Orange.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

The  Progress  of  Pauline  Kessler.  By  Frederic  Carrel. 

The  Three  Days’  Terror.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

The  Sin  of  Hagar.  By  Helen  Mathers.  [In  preparation. 

FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  THE  SERIES,  SEE  PAGES  26  &  27. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

SIDELIGHTS  ON  CONVICT  LIFE.  By  George  Griffith, 
Author  of  “In  an  Unknown  Prison  Land,”  etc.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

THE  UNCONQUERABLE  COLONY.  Some  Episodes  of  Ulster 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  James  Henry  Cochrane, 
M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  Liscard,  Liverpool,  formerly  Scholar 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Chancellor’s  Prizeman  in  Poetry. 
Author  of  “  Episodes  in  the  War,”  etc.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

ETIQUETTE  AND  ENTERTAINING.  By  Mrs.  L.  Heaton 
Armstrong,  Author  of  “Etiquette  for  Girls,”  “Good  Form,” 
“Letters  to  a  Bride,”  etc.  Long  i2mo,  rounded  edges, 
cloth,  Is. 
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Under  Official 
Sanction 


[Now  Ready 
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Printed  on  Hand-made  Paper ,  with  Twenty  Plates  in  Photogravure,  limited 
to  300  Copies.  Royal  4to.  Price  £3  3s.  net. 

Also  a  Special  Edition,  Imperial  4to,  on  Japanese  Vellum,  limited  to  50 
Copies,  the  Plates  on  India  Paper,  one  Hand-Coloured,  with  a  Duplicate 
Set  of  Plates  in  handsome  Portfolio  for  framing.  Each  Copy  Numbered 
and  signed  by  the  Author.  Price  ^10  10s.  net. 


THE  KING’S  RACE-HORSES 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONNECTION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  KING 
EDWARD  YII.  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  SPORT 

By  EDWARD  SPENCER 

With  Additional  Notes  by  Lord  Marcus  Beresford. 

The  Times. — “  No  more  appropriate  time  could  have  been  selected  for  the 
publication  of  a  book  such  as  this,  which  relates  with  much  wealth  of  detail 
and  in  a  very  spirited  style  the  history  of  the  King’s  connection  with  the  Turf. 
Mr.  Spencer  is  fully  justified  in  his  claim  that  this  volume  will  be  ‘  a  record 
for  all  time  of  the  important  part  which  His  Majesty  has  taken  in  racing 
affairs  ’  The  volume  has  been  most  sumptuously  got  up,  being  illustrated 
with  20  plates  in  photogravure  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Clarence  Hailey,  of 
Newmarket,  who  has  the  sole  right  of  photographing  the  King’s  horses — 
these  plates,  with  a  special  one  of  His  Majesty  as  a  frontispiece,  presenting 
the  King's  principal  racehorses,  his  two  trainers  (first  John  Porter  and  subse¬ 
quently  Richard  Marsh),  and  his  jockeys.  Yet  all  the  money  lavished  upon 
the  exterior  of  this  fine  book  would  be  thrown  away  were  the  contents 
deficient  in  interest  or  lacking  in  accuracy  ;  but  the  text  is  by  no  means  the 
least  attractive  part  of  the  volume,  while  the  author  appears  to  have 
thoroughly  mastered  his  subject.” 

The  Morning  Post. — “This  handsome  and  beautifully  printed  volume 
not  only  includes  a  record  of  His  Majesty’s  horses  and  their  performances, 
but  it  gathers  up  a  considerable  amount  of  information  concerning  the 
connection  of  Royalty  with  the  turf,  and  the  state  of  the  sport  of  racing  at 
different  periods.  The  text,  which  is  equalled  in  interest  by  the  pictures, 
which  include  portraits  of  the  King,  Lord  Marcus  Beresford — to  whom  the 
proofs  of  the  text  were  submitted,  and  who  has  furnished  additional  notes— 
John  Porter,  and  Richard  Marsh,  whilst  the  most  famous  of  the  horses  are 
also  represented.  The  work  is  luxuriously  produced,  and  will  be  highly 
welcome  to  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  ‘the  sport  of  Kings.’  ” 
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popunn  SIX  StyLLIfiq  HOVELS 


In  handsome  cloth  binding,  crown  8vo. 

MIDSUMMER  MADNESS. 

A  DIFFICULT  MATTER. 

A  FAIR  FRAUD.  By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 

THE  CRAZE  OF  CHRISTINA.  By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 


By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 

[Oct.,  1902. 
By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron, 


A  PASSING  FANCY. 
BITTER  FRUIT. 

AN  ILL  WIND. 

A  WOMAN’S  NO. 
CRIMSON  LILIES. 
KINSAH. 

BETTINA. 


By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 

By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 

By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 

By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 

By  May  Crommelin. 

[Nov. ,  1902. 
By  May  Crommelin. 

By  May  Crommelin. 


THE  LUCK  OF  A  LOWLAND  LADDIE. 

By  May  Crommelin. 

A  WOMAN-DERELICT.  By  May  Crommelin. 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  ENGLAND. 


By  May  Crommelin 
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Popular  Six  Shilling  Novels — continued 

In  handsome  cloth  binding,  crown  8vo. 

THE  TURNPIKE  HOUSE. 

A  TRAITOR  IN  LONDON. 

THE  GOLDEN  WANG-HO.  By  Fergus  Hume, 

WOMAN— THE  SPHINX.  By  Fergus  Hume. 

TREWINNOT  OF  GUY’S.  By  Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan. 
FRANK  REDLAND,  RECRUIT. 


By  Fergus  Hume. 

[Sept.,  1902. 
By  Fergus  Hume. 


By  Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan. 

THE  AVENGING  OF  RUTHANNA. 

By  Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan. 


NO  VINDICATION. 

AN  UNWISE  VIRGIN. 
PURSUED  BY  THE  LAW. 

AN  AFRICAN  TREASURE. 

I’D  CROWNS  RESIGN. 

THE  GREEN  TURBANS. 
LOGAN’S  LOYALTY. 

JEAN  KEIR  OF  CRAIGNEIL. 
WOMEN  MUST  WEEP. 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  SARAH. 


By  Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan. 


By  Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan. 

[Shortly. 

By  J.  MacLaren  Cobban. 
By  J.  MacLaren  Cobban. 
By  J.  MacLaren  Cobban. 
By  J.  MacLaren  Cobban. 
By  Sarah  Tytler. 
By  Sarah  Tytler. 
By  Sarah  Tytler. 


By  Sarah  Tytler. 
[Sept.,  1902. 
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Popular  Six  Shilling  Novels — continued 

In  handsome  cloth  binding,  crown  8vo. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  PAULINE  KESSLER. 

By  Frederic  Carrel. 

THE  REALIZATION  OF  JUSTUS  MORAN. 

By  Frederic  Carrel. 

PAUL  LE  MAISTRE. 


HOUSES  OF  IGNORANCE. 
SENT  TO  COYENTRY. 

IN  THE  DARK. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  STRAW. 
NOBLER  THAN  REYENGE. 
AN  OUTSIDER’S  YEAR. 

ONCE  TOO  OFTEN. 


By  Frederic  Carrel. 

By  Frederic  Carrel. 

By  Esme  Stuart. 

By  Esme  Stuart. 

By  Eskfc  Stuart. 

By  Esme  Stuart. 

By  Florence  Warden. 

[Shortly. 
By  Florence  Warden. 


THE  LOYELY  MRS.  PEMBERTON. 

By  Florence  Warden. 

SOMETHING  IN  THE  CITY.  By  Florence  Warden. 

NATIVE  BORN.  By  William  S.  Walker  (“Coo-ee”). 


YIRGIN  GOLD. 
IN  THE  BLOOD. 


By  William  S.  Walker  (“Coo-ee”). 

[. Sixteen  Illustrations. 
By  William  S.  Walker  (“Coo-ee”). 

[ Sixteen  Illustrations. 

ZEALANDIA’S  GUERDON. 

By  William  S.  Walker  (“ Coo-ee ”). 

[Oct.,  1902. 

THE  BREAD  OF  TEARS.  By  G.  B.  Burgin. 


THE  SHUTTERS  OF  SILENCE. 


By  G.  B.  Burgin. 
[Nov.,  1902. 
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Popular  Six  Shilling  Novels — continued 

In  handsome  cloth  binding,  crown  8vo. 

THE  WAY  OUT. 

By  G.  B.  Burgin. 

A  SON  OF  MAMMON. 

By  G.  B.  Burgin. 

A  WILFUL  WOMAN. 

By  G.  B.  Burgin. 

A  CABINET  SECRET  (5/-). 

By  Guy  Boothby. 
[Four  Illustrations. 

THE  ARCADIANS. 

By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 
[Eight  Illustrations. 

[Shortly. 

THE  HARVESTERS. 

By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

THE  THREE  DAYS’  TERROR. 

By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

THE  GOLDEN  SPUR. 

By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

THE  INVESTIGATORS. 

By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

ANNA  LOMBARD.  (24th  Edition.) 

By  Victoria  Cross. 

THE  PURPLE  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

By  Lucas  Cleeve. 
[Sept.,  1902. 

YOLANDE  THE  PARISIENNE. 

By  Lucas  Cleeve. 

PLATO’S  HANDMAIDEN. 

By  Lucas  Cleeve. 

THE  REAL  CHRISTIAN. 

By  Lucas  Cleeve. 

HIS  ITALIAN  WIFE. 

By  Lucas  Cleeve. 

WICKED  ROSAMOND. 

By  Mina  Sandeman. 

CHARMING  MISS  KYRLE. 

By  Mina  Sandeman. 

VERONICA  YERDANT. 

By  Mina  Sandeman. 
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Popular  Six  Shilling:  Novels — 

continued 

In  handsome  cloth  binding,  crown  8vo. 

THE  ANGEL  OF  CHANCE. 

By  G.  G.  Chatterton. 

STRAIGHT  SHOES. 

By  G.  G.  Chatterton. 

THE  COURT  OF  DESTINY. 

By  G.  G.  Chatterton. 

THE  ROYAL  SISTERS. 

By  Frank  Mathew. 

IRISH  HOLIDAYS. 

By  Robert  Thynne. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  CAMPAIGN 

ESTATE. 

By  Robert  Thynne. 

BOFFIN’S  FIND. 

By  Robert  Thynne. 

{Frontispiece. 

THE  CURSE  OF  EDEN.  Author  of  “The  Master  Sinner.” 

BARBARA  WEST. 

By  Keighley  Snowden. 

THE  DIYA.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip). 

IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  PURPLE. 

By  George  Gilbert. 

FUGITIVE  ANNE. 

By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 

\Shortly. 

By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 

DWELLERS  BY  THE  RIVER. 

THE  MILL  OF  SILENCE. 

By  Bernard  Capes. 

BY  THAMES  AND  TIBER. 

[Sept.,  1902. 

By  Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing. 

AS  CiESAR’S  WIFE. 

[Oct.,  1902. 

By  Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  REBEL. 

By  Ernest  Glanville. 

THE  DIAMOND  OF  EVIL. 

By  Fred  Whishaw. 
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Popular  Six  Shilling  Novels — continued 

In  handsome  cloth  binding,  crown  8vo. 

CURIOS. 

ADA  YERNHAM,  ACTRESS. 

A  NEW  LONG  NOVEL. 

A  WOMAN’S  CHECKMATE. 

FAIR  ROSALIND. 

A  SOCIAL  PRETENDER. 

MEN  OF  MARLOWE’S. 

ALL  THEY  WENT  THROUGH. 


By  Richard  Marsh. 

[Eight  Illustrations. 
By  Richard  Marsh. 

[. Frontispiece . 
By  Richard  Marsh. 

[At  Press. 
By  J.  E.  Muddock. 

[Oct.,  1902 
By  J.  E  Muddock. 


By  Winifred  Graham. 
By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 
By  F.  W.  Robinson. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  ALLAH.  By  Morley  Roberts. 

THE  LORDS  OF  LIFE.  By  Bessie  Dill. 

MISS  PAUNCEFORT’S  PERIL.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Martin. 

THE  MALICE  OF  GRACE  WENTWORTH. 

By  R.  H.  Heppenstall. 
FRIENDSHIP  AND  FOLLY.  By  Maria  Louise  Pool. 

GLIMPSES  FROM  WONDERLAND.  By  John  Ingold. 

[Five  Illustrations. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PHYLLIS.  By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

[Oct.,  1902. 

THE  MISSION  OF  MARGARET.  By  Adeline  Sergeant. 


BLUE  BONNETS  UP. 
THE  IYORY  BRIDE. 


By  Thomas  Pinkerton. 
By  Thomas  Pinkerton. 
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Popular  Six  Shilling  Novels — continued 

In  handsome  cloth  binding,  crown  8vo. 

FATHER  ANTHONY. 

By  Robert  Buchanan. 

THE  SCARLET  SEAL. 

THE  WORLD  MASTERS. 

THE  STORY  OF  LOIS.  By 

By  Dick  Donovan. 

[Oct.,  1902. 

By  George  Griffith. 

[At  Press. 
Katharine  S.  MacQuoid. 

A  WARD  OF  THE  KING.  By 

Katharine  S.  MacQuoid.  j 

THE  CAR  OF  PHOEBUS. 

THE  HERETIC. 

By  Robert  James  Lees. 

[Oct.,  1902. 

By  Robert  James  Lees. 

THROUGH  THE  MISTS. 

By  Robert  James  Lees. 

CICELY  YAUGHAN. 

By  Philip  Davenant. 

WISE  IN  HIS  GENERATION. 

By  Philip  Davenant. 

FOR  A  GOD  DISHONOURED. 

Anonymous. 

MERCILESS  LOVE.  Author  of 

“For  a  God  Dishonoured.” 

THE  GIRL  WITH  FEET  OF  CLAY.  By  Edgar  Turner. 

[ Frontispiece . 

THE  EXPERIMENT  OF  DR.  NEYILL. 

By  Emeric  Hulme  Beaman. 

PAUL  THE  OPTIMIST.  By  W.  P.  Dothie. 

HIS  ’PRENTICE  HAND. 

By  Sydney  Phelps. 

THE  CROWNING  OF  GLORIA. 

By  Richard  Reardon. 

j  THE  HOUSE  OF  HARDALE. 

By  Rose  Perkins. 
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Popular  Six  Shilling  Novels — continued 

In  handsome  cloth  binding,  crown  8vo. 

MISTLETOE  MANOR  {Illustrated).  By  Hume  Nisbet. 

\_Arov.,  1902. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  COURT  MILLINER. 

By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade. 

[Sept.,  1902. 

IN  SUMMER  SHADE.  By  Mary  E.  Mann. 

[Sef>t.,  1902. 

THE  LAST  FORAY.  By  R.  H.  Forster. 

\Oct .,  1902. 

GEORGE  AND  SON.  By  Edward  H.  Cooper. 

[, Sept .,  1902. 

THE  FOOLING  OF  DON  JAIME. 

By  William  Terrell  Garnett. 

[Se/>f.,  1902. 

THE  SIN  OF  HAGAR.  By  Helen  Mathers. 

By  H.  A.  Hinkson. 
By  Isabel  Howard. 
By  Violet  Tweedale 
By  James  Compton. 
By  Charles  Hannan. 
By  W.  Dutton  Burrard. 


WHEN  LOYE  IS  KIND. 
WOUNDED  PRIDE. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  MAMMON. 
THE  HOSPITAL  SECRET. 
CASTLE  ORIOL. 

A  WEAVER  OF  RUNES. 


THE  LOYE  OF  A  FORMER  LIFE.  By  C.  J.  H.  Halcombe 
OSWALD  STEELE.  By  Eibbon  Berkley. 

A  MAN  OF  IRON.  By  J.  Morgan-De-Groot. 
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Popular  Three-and-Sixpenny  Novels 

In  handsome  cloth  binding,  crown  8vo. 

THE  SILENT  HOUSE  IN  PIMLICO.  By  Fergus  Hume. 
THE  BISHOP’S  SECRET.  By  Fergus  Hume. 

THE  CRIMSON  CRYPTOGRAM.  By  Fergus  Hume. 

WHEN  THE  MOPOKE  CALLS. 

By  William  S.  Walker  (“Coo-ee”). 

[  Twenty-two  Illustrations. 

FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE  WOMBAT. 

By  William  S.  Walker  (“Coo-ee”). 

[  Thirteen  Illustrations. 

MRS.  MUSGRAYE  AND  HER  HUSBAND. 

By  Richard  Marsh. 
THE  LOYE  AFFAIRS  OF  A  CURATE.  By  Marcus  Reay. 


FORBIDDEN  PATHS. 

THE  CRIME  IN  THE  WOOD. 
JUGGLING  FORTUNE. 


By  Marcus  Reay. 
By  T.  W.  Speight. 
By  T.  W.  Speight. 


LETTERS  TO  DOLLIE.  By  Keble  Howard. 

[. Eighty-two  Illustrations  by  Tom  Browne,  R.I. 
THE  MASTER  SINNER.  By  a  well-known  Author. 


THE  SPORT  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By  G.  G.  Chatterton. 
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Popular  Three = and  “Sixpenny  Novels — continued 


In  handsome  cloth  binding,  crown  8vo. 

FATHER  ANTHONY.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

[Sixteen  Illustrations. 

PAPA,  LIMITED.  By  W.  Carter  Platts. 

\Forty  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
UP  TO-MORROW.  By  W.  Carter  Platts. 

[Seventy  Illustrations ,  mostly  by  Author. 

[Shortly. 

A  DIFFICULT  MATTER.  By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 

TREWINNOT  OF  GUY’S.  By  Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan. 


TRANSPLANTED.  By  Nicholas  P.  Murphy. 

[. Profusely  Illustrated. 

[Shortly. 

A  CORNER  IN  BALLYBEG.  By  Nicholas  P.  Murphy, 

AN  ISLAND  INTERLUDE.  By  John  Amity. 

THE  DESIRED  HAYEN.  [Frontispiece.]  Anonymous. 

MARY  BRAY,  X  HER  MARK.  By  Jenner  Tayler. 


ON  PAROLE. 

PATHS  OF  THE  DEAD. 
A  FIGHTER  IN  KHAKI. 
INFELIX. 

DIDUMS. 

A  DREAM  OF  FAME. 
BY  JUMNA’S  BANKS. 


By  Mina  Doyle. 
[. Frontispiece .]  By  Hume  Nisbet. 

By  Ralph  Rodd. 
By  Lady  Duntze. 
By  Jean  Macpherson. 
By  Jean  Delaire. 
By  Paul  Markham. 
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By  Nathaniel  Guerins. 

[Oct.,  1902. 
By  Helen  Mathers. 


Popular  Three- and  =  Sixpenny  Novels — continued 
In  handsome  cloth  binding,  crown  8vo. 

PICK-ME-UPS.  By  Nathaniel  Gubbins. 

DEAD  CERTAINTIES. 

A  MAN  OF  TO-DAY. 

THE  JUGGLER  AND  THE  SOUL.  By  Helen  Mathers. 
WITH  BOUGHT  SWORDS.  By  Harry  Fowler. 

HIS  LITTLE  BILL  OF  SALE.  By  Ellis  J.  Davis. 

YOUTH  AT  THE  PROW.  By  E.  Rentoul  Esler. 

MISS  NANSE.  By  Sarah  Tytler. 

SECOND  LIEUTENANT  CELIA.  By  L.  Campbell  Davidson. 

THE  DAME  OF  THE  FINE  GREEN  KIRTLE. 

By  Torquil  MacLeod. 


THE  SEA  OF  LOYE.  (1/6.)  By  Walter  Phelps  Dodge. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to 

Field-Marshal  LORD  WOLSELEY,  K.P.,  &c. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY 

By  Capt.  W.  E.  Cairnes.  Author  of  “An  Absent-Minded  AVar.” 
Crown  8vo,  special  cover  design,  6s.  With  16  full-page  Illustra¬ 
tions  on  art  paper  by  R.  Caton  Woodville.  \Third  Edition. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “Brightly  written  by  the  Military  expert  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette ,  and  neatly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Caton  Woodville  ;  this  is 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  volume.  It  is  just  what  was  wanted  now 
that  the  question  of  the  cost  of  life  in  the  Army  and  the  impossibility  for  an 
officer  of  living  upon  his  pay  has  been  brought  into  such  prominence.  The 
question  is  emphatically  one  of  those  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  slip  away 
again  should  a  long  peace  follow  on  the  present  war,  as  questions  have  a  way 
of  doing.  “A  British  Officer”  makes  some  very  shrewd  points  in  the 
matter.  He  performs  a  useful  service  in  clearing  the  ground  of  vulgar 
exaggerations,  the  French  and  Russian  myths  of  the  British  Officer’s  wild 
luxuriousness,  the  agitator’s  “gilded  popinjay”  superficialities,  the  duties  and 
recreations  of  the  officer,  sketches  life  at  Sandhurst  and  the  Staff  College, 
and  devotes  a  chapter  to  Tommy  and  to  Mrs.  Tommy  in  the  married 
quarters.” 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette. — “  No  volume  has  appeared  dealing  so 
thoroughly  and  so  competently  with  the  inner  life  of  the  Army.  It  is  not 
merely  descriptive,  but  will  be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  contemplate  putting 
their  sons  in  the  Service,  for  they  will  realise  better  than  otherwise  they  might 
do  what  the  conditions  of  military  life  are.” 
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AUSTRALIA  AT  THE  FRONT 

A  COLONIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  BOER  WAR  (1899-1902) 
By  Frank  Wilkinson  (Special  Correspondent  of  the  Sydney 
Daily  Telegraph ).  With  Portrait,  Map,  and  20  Illustrations 
on  art  paper  by  Norman  H.  Hardy  from  Sketches  on  the 
spot,  and  Photos  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  special  cover 
design,  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

The  Times. — “Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book  is  uniformly  interesting,  and  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  war.” 

The  Daily  Mail. — “  It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  war  correspondent’s 
work  is  more  deserving  of  attention  than  Mr.  Frank  Wilkinson’s.  He  gives 
facts  in  a  bright,  humorous,  unaffected  way,  and  some  of  these  facts  require 
careful  study  by  the  nation.  This  is  certainly  a  book  to  be  read  and  studied. 
It  is  convincing  in  its  moderation  and  truthfulness,  excellently  illustrated,  and 
furnished  with  a  good  map.” 

The  Daily  News. — “  We  think  we  have  never  read  a  war  correspondent’s 
story  on  which  scrupulous  honesty  was  more  clearly  written.  It  is  a  book 
which  deserves  to  be  read  by  any  student  of  the  war,  and  will  certainly  be 
welcomed  by  all  Australians  who  shared  in  the  campaign.” 

The  Athenaeum. — “  The  book  should  be  studied  by  all  those  who  have 
the  condition  of  our  Army  at  heart.” 

ON  THE  WAR  PATH 

A  LADY’S  LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  (1900-1901) 
By  Mrs.  J.  D.  Leather-Culley.  With  x  6  full  page  Illustrations 
or  art  paper  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo,  special  cover  design,  3s.  6d. 

The  Globe.— “We  can  recommend  it  heartily  for  perusal,  for  it  is  so 
obviously  frank,  fresh,  and  free  in  its  general  atmosphere  and  tone.  It  is 
quite  delightful  to  read  passages  so  full  of  vivacity,  so  devoid  of  affectation,  so 
thoroughly  to  the  point.  It  is  in  such  informal  narratives  as  these  that  we  get 
at  the  ‘  true  inwardness’  of  the  war  and  its  surroundings.  We  could  quote 
many  an  instructive  and  suggestive  passage.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  book  to 
be  read.” 

The  Spectator.  — “  The  book  generally  is  full  of  interest.  It  should  be 
read  and  judged  as  a  whole.  We  might  make  a  very  startling  column  by 
choosing  extracts.” 

The  Daily  Mail. — “  Mrs.  Culley  witnessed  Major  White’s  superb  defence 
of  Ladybrand,  of  which  feat  she  gives  a  very  interesting  account.  Altogether 
a  bright  little  book,  illustrated  with  some  good  photographs.” 

The  Outlook. — “As  far  as  it  goes  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen.” 
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THE  KING’S  RACE =HORSES 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONNECTION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  EDWARD  VII.  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  SPORT 

By  Edward  Spencer,  Author  of  “The  Great  Game,”  &c. 

Printed  on  Hand  made  Paper,  with  Twenty  Plates  in  Photo¬ 
gravure,  limited  to  300  Copies.  Royal  4to.  Price  ^3  3s.  net. 

Also  a  Special  Edition ,  Imperial  4I0 ,  on  Japanese  Vellum , 
limited  to  jo  Copies ,  the  Plates  on  India  Paper ,  one  hand 
Coloured ,  with  a  Duplicate  Set  oj  Plates  in  handsome 
Portfolio  for  Framing.  Each  Copy  Numbered  and  signed 
by  the  Author.  Price  fio  10s.  net. 

A  four-page  4to  Prospectus,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  work,  post  free 
from  the  leading  Booksellers  and  Libraries,  or  from  the  Publisher. 

See  page  8  of  this  Catalogue. 

RURAL  LIFE :  Its  Humour  and  Pathos 

By  Caroline  Gearev.  Crown  8vo,  special  cover  design,  6s. 

The  Academy. — “A  pleasant  ‘pot-pourri’  of  observations  and  anecdotes 
relating  to  village  life.  Well  chosen  and  pleasantly  knit  together.”  The 
Daily  News. — “  The  book  is  amusing.”  The  Spectator. — “A  sufficiently 
readable  book.”  To-day. — “A  pleasantly  written  book.”  The  Leeds 
Mercury. — “  In  her  very  entertaining  book  Miss  Gearey  is  happy  in  her 
illustrations  of  village  courtship.”  The  Glasgow  Herald. — “The  sketches 
are  as  good-natured  as  they  are  entertaining.” 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  \ Second  Edition. 

The  Daily  News. — “We  heartily  congratulate  Sir  Richard  Temple  on 
producing  a  particularly  pleasing  book  about  Parliament.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  Every  Parliamentarian  and  every  Politician  will 
find  this  book  of  deep  interest.” 

The  Athenaeum.— “  We  can  strongly  recommend  Sir  Richard  Temple’s 
book.” 

The  Globe. — “A  manual  whose  utility  is  equalled  only  by  its  brightness 
and  general  readability.” 
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General  Literature — continued 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  CLIMBING  BOYS 

By  George  Elson.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Dean  of  Here 
ford.  Crown  8vo,  cover  design,  6s. 

The  Standard. — “A  singularly  interesting  book.  .  .  .  the  narrative 

becomes  remarkably  interesting — the  life  of  a  sweep,  such  as  it  was  in  those 
clays,  being  told  with  a  freshness  and  reality  on  a  par  with  the  novelty  and 
originality  of  the  events  recorded.” 

The  Guardian.— “  A  remarkable  life-sketch,  which  is  as  interesting  as  it 
is  curious.  The  book  is  very  readable  and  amusing  as  well  as  interesting.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  it  without  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  one  deep  blot 
that  rests  upon  the  past  has  been  thoroughly  wiped  away.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “The  book,  which  is  enormously  interesting, 
whether  viewed  as  a  human  document  or  as  a  romance,  is  the  autobiography 
of  Mr.  George  Elson,  who  began  his  career  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  reign  as  a  ‘climbing  boy.’” 

HAPPINESS :  Its  Pursuit  and  Attainment 

By  Rev.  W.  J.  Kelly.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

\Second  Edition. 

The  Tablet. — “The  author  has  combined  a  systematic  treatment  which 
reflects  the  training  of  the  schools  with  a  freshness  and  originality  of  exposition 
w'hich  is  all  his  own,  while  the  whole  work  has  a  literary  flavour  which 
bespeaks  the  scholar  and — in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — the  man  of  letters. 

.  .  .  With  much  fervour  and  force  of  language  the  author  shows  how  in 

the  beatific  vision  the  desires  of  those  whose  natural  inclinations  lead  them  to 
seek  for  riches,  honours,  power,  beauty  of  form  or  harmony  of  sound,  wisdom, 
peace,  love,  joy,  will  severally  and  collectively  be  satisfied.  We  most 
cordially  recommend  this  excellent  work  to  the  notice  and  the  use  of  clergy 
and  laity  alike.” 

The  Daily  Express. — “The  work  of  a  ripe  scholar  and  thinker.  Dignity 
and  restraint  are  marked  features  of  a  book  that  is  eloquent  and  lofty  and  full 
of  freshness,  suggestion  and  truth.” 

APPEARANCES 

HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM  UP  ON  A  LIMITED  INCOME 
By  Mrs.  Alfred  Praga,  Author  of  “  Dinners  of  the  Day,” 
“Starting  Housekeeping,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

[JVezv  Edition. 

The  Queen. — “Iler  teaching  possesses  a  distinct  value  ;  her  counsels  are 
distinctly  counsels  of  perfection.  ‘  Appearances  ’  is  both  suggestive  and 
valuable  ;  one  welcomes  the  book  as  an  attempt  to  prove  that  a  limited  income 
does  not  necessarily  entail  slipshod  housekeeping  or  coarse  cookery.” 
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DRAMATIC  CRITICISM 

By  J.  T.  Grein.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — “A  series  of  careful,  intelligent  articles,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  soundness  of  their  criticism  and  the  determined  but  broad¬ 
minded  views  of  the  author.  This  volume  may  be  read  with  profit  by  the 
playwright,  the  critic,  and  the  playgoer  alike.” 

THE  HISTORY  OF  “THE  TEMPLE” 

With  Special  Reference  to  that  of  the  Middle  Temple;  also 
facsimiles  of  the  Ancient  Seals.  By  G.  Pitt-Lewis,  K.C., 
a  Master  of  the  Bench  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Crown  8vo, 
paper  cover,  is.  6d. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — “The  subject,  always  an  attractive  one,  is 
handled  in  a  fashion  which  is  as  skilful  as  it  is  interesting.” 

Literature. — “  An  excellent  account  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
Inns  of  Court.” 

THE  BOER  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

With  16  full-page  Copyright  Photographic  Illustrations  on  art 
paper.  Crown  8vo,  picture  paper  cover,  price  is. 

The  Westminster  Gazette.  —  “  An  interesting  description  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Boer.” 

THE  OPERATIC  PROBLEM 

By  William  Johnson  Galloway,  M.P.  Fcap.  4to.  is.  net. 

%*  A  short  account  of  the  systems  under  which  Opera  is  conducted  on  the 
Continent,  with  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  National  Opera 
in  this  country. 

IN  HEAVEN’S  PORCH 

By  Hugh  Clement.  Long  i2mo,  artistic  paper  cover,  6d. 

New  Edition ,  Revised. 

The  Notts  Guardian. — “  Is  a  visit  which  the  writer  pays  in  imagination 
to  the  threshold  of  Paradise,  and  granted  his  theological  postulates,  it  is  very 
admirably  and  beautifully  written.” 
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POETRY 

THE  DEMON  OF  THE  WIND,  and  Other  Poems.  By  G. 

Hunt  Jackson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Scotsman. — “The  book  has  no  lack  of  pleasant  reading.  All  are 
picturesque,  fluent  and  gracefully  turned  :  and  the  volume  ought  not  to  lack 
readers.’ 

The  Manchester  Guardian. — “  Mr.  Jackson’s  muse  is  pleasant  company 
enough,  and  in  her  lighter  vein  touches  a  genuine  chord.” 

The  Manchester  Courier. — “This  collection  of  poems  contains  many 
of  unusual  merit,  while  all  are  well  above  the  average.” 

NIGHTSHADE  AND  POPPIES:  Verses  of  a  Country 
Doctor.  By  Dugald  Moore,  M.B.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. — “lie  can  swing  a  stirring  rhythm, 
and  can  handle  even  a  professional  subject  in  verse  of  vivid  and  vigorous 
idea  and  genuinely  fine  feeling.  Genuine  powers  and  remarkable  range.  Dr. 
Dugald  Moore’s  verses  have  all  a  human  pulse,  and  a  picturesque  energy.” 
The  Bookman. — “Decidedly  above  the  average.” 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  MASTERS.  By  F.  Hugh 
O’Donnell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 
net. 

“Very  near  to  genius.” — Newcastle  Chronicle.  “A  striking  and 
melodious  poem.”— Bookman.  “  Toetry  of  a  high  order  and  a  powerful 
philippic  in  verse.” — New  Ireland  Review.  “We  can  recommend  this 
poem  to  patriots  who  have  cut  their  teeth.” — Outlook.  “Strong  and 
musical  verse.  This  is  a  book  to  make  one  think.” — Leeds  Mercury. 
“  Verses  which  Macaulay  might  have  been  proud  to  have  penned.”- — Punch. 

LIFE’S  LITTLE  COMEDIES.  By  Hugh  Bedwell.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BOER  RIDE.  By  Frank  Short.  Crown  8vo,  paper 
cover,  6d.  net. 

St.  Paul’s. — “  A  story  of  considerable  and  human  interest.” 
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New  Sixpenny  Library  of  Copyright  Novels 

The  size  of  these  Volumes  is  medium  8vo,  8f  in.  by  5f  in.  They  are  set 
in  a  new  clear  type,  double  columns,  and  are  printed  on  good  English- 
made  paper.  Each  Volume  is  attractively  bound  in  a  striking  picture 
cover. 


The  following  are  now  ready — 


Father  Anthony.  By 

The  Silent  House  in  Pimlico.  By 
The  Bishop’s  Secret.  By 

The  Crimson  Cryptogram.  By 
A  Traitor  in  London.  By 

A  Difficult  Matter.  By 

The  Craze  of  Christina.  By 

A  Passing  Fancy.  By 

The  Mystery  of  Dudley  Horne.  By 
The  Bohemian  Girls.  By 

Kitty’s  Engagement.  By 

Our  Widow.  By 

Curios:  Some  Strange  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Two  Bachelors.  By 
Mrs.  Musgrave  and  Her 

Husband.  By 

The  Eye  of  Istar.  By 

The  Veiled  Man.  By 

The  Wooing  of  Monica.  By 

The  Sin  of  Jasper  Standish.  By 
A  Cabinet  Secret.  By 

A  Man  of  To-Day.  By 

Robert  Orange.  By 

The  Progress  of  Pauline  Kessler.  By 
Bitter  Fruit.  By 

The  Three  Days’  Terror.  By 


Robert  Buchanan. 
Fergus  Hume. 

Fergus  Hume. 

Fergus  Hume. 

Fergus  Hume. 

Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 
Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 
Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 
Florence  Warden. 
Florence  Warden. 
Florence  Warden. 
Florence  Warden. 

Richard  Marsh. 

Richard  Marsh. 
William  Le  Queux. 
William  Le  Queux. 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade. 
Rita. 

Guy  Boothby. 

Helen  Mathers. 

John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
Frederic  Carrel. 

Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 
J.  S.  Fletcher. 


gg”  Other  Novels  by  the  most  popular  Authors  of  the  hay  will  be  added 
to  the  Series  la  due  course. 
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(continued) 


The  following  are  in  preparation — 


The  Sin  of  Hagar. 

The  Lovely  Mrs.  Pemberton. 
An  Ill  Wind. 

Woman— The  Sphinx. 

A  Beautiful  Rebel. 

The  Juggler  and  the  Soul. 


By  Helen  Mathers. 

By  Florence  Warden. 

By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 
By  Fergus  Hume. 

By  Ernest  Glanville. 

By  Helen  Mathers. 
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Anna  Lombard  . 
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Arcadians,  The  . 
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As  Caesar’s  Wife 
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Avenging  of  Ruthanna,  The 
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Australia  at  the  Front 
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Cabinet  Secret,  A 
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Car  of  Phoebus,  The  . 
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Charming  Miss  Kyrle,  The 

.  .  12 

Cicely  yaughan  . 

•  i5 

Confessions  of  a  Court  Milliner 

3,  16 

Corner  in  Ballybeg,  A 

.  18 

Court  of  Destiny,  The 

•  •  13 

Courtship  of  Sarah,  The  . 

.  6,  10 

Craze  of  Christina,  The 

9,  26 

Crime  in  the  Wood,  The  . 

.  .  17 

Crimson  Cryptogram,  The 

.  17,  26 

Crimson  Lilies 

3»  9 

Crowning  of  Gloria,  The  . 

•  15 

Curios  .... 

.  14,  26 

Curse  of  Eden,  The  • 

•  13 

Dame  of  the  Fine  Green  Kirtle,  The  10 

Daughter  of  England,  A  . 

.  9 

Dead  Certainties 

.  6,  19 

Demon  of  the  Wind,  The  . 

-  .  25 

Desired  Haven,  The  . 

.  18 

Diamond  of  Evil,  The 

.  .  13 

Didums  .... 

.  .  18 

Difficult  Matter,  A 

.  9,  18,  26 

Diva,  The  .... 

•  13 

Dramatic  Criticism  . 

.  24 

Dream  of  Fame,  A 

.  18 

Dwellers  by  the  River 

5»  13 

Etiquette  and  Entertaining 

•  •  7 

Experiment  of  Dr.  Nevill,  The 

.  •  15 

Eye  of  Istar,  The 

.  .  26 

Father  Anthony 

15,  18,  26 

Fair  Fraud,  A  , 

.  9 

Fair  Rosalind 

.  14 
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Fighter  in  Khaki,  A  .  .  .  .18 

Fooling  of  Don  Jaime,  The  .  5,  16 

For  a  God  Dishonoured  .  .  .15 

Forbidden  Paths  .  .  .  .  17 

Frank  Redland,  Recruit  .  .  .10 

Friendship  and  Folly  .  .  .  •  M 

From  the  Land  of  the  Wombat  .  .17 

Fugitive  Anne  .  .  .  .  2,  13 

Future  of  Phyllis,  The  .  •  3,  14 

George  and  Son  .  .  .  .  3,  16 

Girl  with  Feet  of  Clay,  The  .  •  15 

Glimpses  from  Wonderland  .  .  14 

Golden  Spur,  The  .  .  .  .12 

Golden  Wang- Ho,  The  .  .  .10 

Green  Turbans,  The  .  .  .  .10 

Happiness:  Its  Pursuit  and  Attainment  23 

Harvesters,  The . *2 
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Morning  Post. — “Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  is  one  of  the  best  story-tellers  of 
the  clay,  and  her  pages  are  so  full  of  life  and  movement  that  not  one  of  them 
is  willingly  skipped.” 

Daily  News. — “  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron’s  stories  are  always  bright,  vivacious, 
and  entertaining.  They  are  very  pleasantly  human,  and  have,  withal,  a 
charming  freshness  and  vigour.” 

Daily  Telegraph. — “Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  is  a  fertile  and  fluent  story¬ 
teller,  and  an  uncommonly  clever  woman.” 

Guardian. — “  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron’s  novels  are  among  the  most  readable 
of  the  day.  She  has  a  wonderful  eye  for  a  situation,  so  her  stories  move  with 
a  swing  that  is  all  their  own.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron,  in  her  novels,  is  always 
readable  and  always  fresh.” 

Speaker. — “  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  possesses  the  invaluable  gift  of  never 
allowing  her  readers  to  become  bored.” 

Black  and  White. — “We  have  a  few  writers  whose  books  arouse  in  us 
certain  expectations  which  are  always  fulfilled.  Such  a  writer  is  Mrs.  Lovett 
Cameron.” 

Academy. — “  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  exhibits  power,  writes  with  vivacity, 
and  elaborates  her  plots  skilfully.” 

Bookman. — “  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  has  gained  for  herself  a  circle  of 
admirers,  who  take  up  any  new  book  of  hers  with  a  certain  eagerness  and 
confidence.” 

Vanity  Fair. — “  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  needs  no  introduction  to  the  novel 
reader,  and,  indeed,  has  her  public  ready  to  her  hand  a?  soon  as  her  books 
come  out.” 
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